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Ir has long been our custom to scan the Medical, 
Pharmaceutical, and Sanitary Journals, with a 
view to make ourselves conversant with all that 
science is constantly adding to the general stock 
of knowledge on these subjects. Much that is 
found therein is of interest only to the trained 
or professional mind, yet there is also an in- 
creasing quantity of information suitable for 
the public, which might enable one to recognise 
and avert common dangers to health, and thus 
render life on the whole somewhat more safe 


and a little more agreeable. 


It is also our privilege to be acquainted 
with gentlemen, both in this district and 
others, who are in the highest degree qualified 
to contribute to the literature on health, either 
in that general aspect known as Sanitation, 
or in the particular lines of Individual Health 
Preservation. 


We have, therefore, made arrangements for 
the issue, monthly, of a periodical which shall 
aim at providing a reswmé of the local and 
general Health News of the Month. This 
will, after the first month, include regular 
reports, from official quarters, of the principal 
organisations and institutions of the district. 





We also hope to have important aid from 
various Medical Officers of Health. 


Original articles will also appear from the 
pens of eminent specialists, whose co-operation 
has already been in a number of cases secured. 
These will treat of a wide variety of subjects, 
including the Rearing of Children; Sick-room 
and Nursing Instructions; Ambulance and 
Athletics ; 
Methods of Cookery; Ventilation, Drainage, 


Food and Drink, and Improved 


and Sanitation; the Preservation of Health 
and Beauty ; and other allied matters, 





The Northern Health Messenger, therefore, 
will serve not only as a local carrier of health 
news, but as a medium of instruction, and a 
household work of reference on these subjects 
of high importance. 


In order to allow a fair judgment to be 
formed of the matter which it will contain, we 
propose for the first few months to distribute 
ten thousand copies of each issue free. As 
the circulation may not, however, be made in 
the same places each month, those who wish to 
receive it regularly should order the Northern 
Health Messenger from the Publishers, the 

| Advertising Agent, or the Booksellers. 
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INFLUENZA has been the strongest power in 
England this year. You may refuse to “ bend 
your back and bow your head” before the 
Prince of Wales; but should his Majesty the 
Epidemic pay you a visit, he may count upon 
your obeisance. 


———__—_——. 


Tue first symptoms of the malady are not so 
violent this year as last, but its after effects, 
the chest affections and great depression in 
strength and spirits, are more prevalent, and 
appear to supervene even where strict pre- 
cautions are taken. A tonic to prevent, or a 
tonic to strengthen after an attack, is what 
every one appears to be taking just now. 


—— 


Sir Morern Mackenzin, in the Fortnightly 
for June, tells us it is “an acute specific fever 
running a definite course like measles or scarlet 
fever.” His advice to the patient is to “‘ go to 
bed and stay there until he gets quite better ” 
—with medical attendance of course. 


Tut Durham University confers the new degree 
of D.Hg. (Doctor in Hygiene) upon the 
Medical Officer of Health for Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. No degree could be more worthily con- 
ferred. Dr. Armstrong, whose work in advance 
of Sanitation has long been widely recognised, is 
the president of the Society of Medical Officers 
of Health, and Lecturer on Sanitary Science at 
the Durham College of Medicine. 





EDINBURGH is exercised in its mind as to the 
disposal of its inebriates and habitual criminals. 
At a meeting presided over by the Lord 
Provost, it was moved and carried that more 
effective legislative restriction was necessary for 
both classes, 


Hear what the Lanceét has to say upon the 
National Drink Bill. “It is appalling to find 
that the Drink Bill for 1890 amounts to 
£139,495,470, an increase of £7,282,194 over 
the sum of the previous year,—all common 
sense and medical science notwithstanding. .. . 
It is not our business to moralise on this expen- 
diture. To us it means so much cirrhosis, 
Bright’s disease, gout, rheumatism, insanity, 
etc.,— disabling employment, taking the pleasure 
out of the lives of families, and bread out of 
the mouths of children.” 


_ (Continued on Page 10.) 
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THE FOOD OF PRIMITIVE MAN. 


Ir we accept the Darwinian theory of the 
origin of our species, the food of man, when 
he was little more than ‘“‘some kind of lower 
animal,’ must have been derived from roots, 
fruits, and vegetables, varied with heavy meals 
of shell-fish and “each other.” All these, too, 
mark you, strictly @ la nature. The fibrous 
roots had not then been developed, under cul- 
tivation, into the juicy turnip of our school 
holidays; the crab-apple, hard, green, sour (ah! 
the wry faces and stomach pains!), had not 
evolved into the smiling russet or American. 
Even man himself—or should we say dtself— 
was tough, stringy, bony, and otherwise un- 
masticable and indigestible; in short, quite 
unlike his modern successor amongst food- 
products, the Cheviot mutton, 

Added to this, these were pre-culinary days, 
The silver grill and patent cooker lay patiently 
in a far-off future; even their humbler proto- 


types, the gridiron and kale-pot, had not yet 


fizzled or “ walloped” before the expectant eyes 
and nostrils of childhood. Cooking was doubt- 
less the invention of some great genius, who 
had observed the 


wrought by baking shell-fish in the sun, or 


improvement in flavour 
by roasting baby pork in the embers of his 
home (see Charles Lamb). 

There is little doubt that rudimentary cook- 
ing and rudimentary cultivation gave man the 
first start over the lower animals. Grant even 
the germ of these two processes —- probably 
discovered by accident in hiding an extra 
supply of food underground—and the modern 
man, with all his wondrous faculties, is only 
a question of time. Call up, in imagination, 
our distant ancestors, and we see them prowl- 
ing the woods and wading the streams in 
search of food. Half their time and all their 
locomotive energy would be spent in hunting ; 
digestion (and sleep) would fill up the com- 
pass of their time, and fully. occupy their 


organic functions. The quantity alone of food 
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required would be largely greater than at 
In the first 
place the physical energy spent in obtaining it, 


present, for several simple reasons. 


unaided by implements or strategical methods, 
would entail great muscular waste, and render 
Then 
greater bulk of food would be required because 


necessary much material for repair, 


of its comparatively innutritious character. 
We rarely consider how much we owe to the 
long centuries of cultivation for bringing our 
meals not only within reach, but within reason- 
Look how bulky is a feed of 
hay or grass for a horse compared with a feed 


able compass, 
of corn! And we may reasonably liken the 
grass and the corn to the primitive and the 
present food of man. 

Now the digestion of this greater bulk would 
throw a heavy strain upon the organs, and 
monopolise so much of the vital energies, that 
But 
once you begin to transfer this digestive strain, 


intellectual evolution would be hindered. 


partly to the sun by cultivation, partly to the 
fire by cooking, and so present the food in 
smaller bulk, in greater strength, and in better 
form for absorption by the system, energy is 
set at liberty, and man, the intellectual and 
emotional wonder of creation, enters upon his 
upward career. 


(To be continued. ) 


Merrery A Marrer or Time.—“ But, doctor, 
you said last week that the patient would 
certainly die, and now he is perfectly well.” 

‘‘Madam, the confirmation of my prognosis is 
only a question of time.” 


A poctor finds it difficult sometimes to secure 
for the patient the quiet necessary for his re- 
covery. One doctor, however, was equal to the 
emergency. The fussy, worrying wife of a man 
who was ill came up to him as he was leaving 
the house, asking, ‘“‘Oh, doctor, how is he? 
How is he to-day?” ‘* Above everything he 
must positively have quiet, so I have written 
out a prescription here for a couple of opium 
powders,” replies the doctor. ‘‘ When shall he 
take them? When shall I give them to him?” 
“Him?” said the doctor; “Ive prescribed 
them for you.” 


Preventive Medicine. 


os 


PRESERVATION OF THE EAR AND 
ITS FUNCTION. 


Ricnoarp His, FK.C:S. Ep. _ ec., 
Senior Surgeon, Newcastle-on-Tyne Throat 
and Ear Hospital; Hon. Consulting Sur- 
geon, Sheffield and South Yorkshire Kar 
and Throat Hospital. 


By 


As often great injury and much suffering are 
caused by want of a knowledge of the delicate 
structure of the ear, and of the proper course 
to be adopted by all who would preserve intact 
this organ and the important faculty of hear- 
ing which it ministers to, I propose to give a few 
hints which I hope may be found useful to 
this end, and especially by all who have care of 
children ; for in ear affections I believe, even 
above all others, ‘‘ prevention is better than 
The first ear troubles of life will often 


commence a few days after birth. In this way 


cure.” 


the nurse or mother will not be sufficiently care- 
ful to dry the fold of skin behind the ears 
after washing, and the skin being in the infant 
extremely thin and tender, will often chafe, 
break, and discharge, the irritation causing at 
the same time much pain and restlessness. 
After washing the parts round about, the ears 
should be very carefully dried with a bit of fine 
old linen, and some very dry dusting powder 
Fuller’s Earth and 
Violet Powder are generally used, but I believe 


should then be applied. 


the following to be better, and more healing 
should the skin break :—Violet Powder and 
Lapis Calaminaris, of each a quarter of an 
ounce; mix well together to dust behind the 
ears after washing, and oftener if required. 
When teething has commenced, the irrita- 
tion of the gums will often extend to the ear, 
causing the child to suffer great pain, as shown 
by its restlessness, sharp cries, and moans, but 
especially by the rolling and tossing of the head 
from side to side. It is well, and safe, and will 
save time in these cases to give the child a tea- 
Spoonful of castor oil, and place it in a nice 
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warm bath for a few minutes. A poultice of 
poppy heads and chamomile flowers, when 
applied warm, will often give relief; but 
should these simple means fail medical aid 
should be sought when available, because the 
gums may require lancing to release the press- 
ing tooth, or to prevent convulsive fits or other 
troubles. In the hints given here as it were for 
‘first aid” in ear troubles, I always presume 
that proper medical assistance will be obtained. 
The advice is given not to save medical aid, 
but to save time. For if a fire took place 
in one’s household, it might be wise to send 
for the engines, but in the meantime the fire 
might be subdued, and a conflagration pre- 
vented, by the timely use of a little water. 
Insects will sometimes get into the ear, and 
cause much annoyance by their movements, 
which may be stopped at once by dropping in 
five or six drops of glycerine or any oil, or 
even water if these are not at hand. 

Nurse-maids should never be allowed to twist 
towels up at the corners and screw them into 
the ears of little children with the object of 
cleaning them; the visible part of the ear 
should be alone cleaned. The drum or hidden 
portion is extremely sensitive, and not much 
thicker than the paper of a bank-note, there- 
fore it should not be meddled with for officious 
cleaning. Children at play will sometimes 
poke substances into their ear, such as buttons, 
beads, bit of sealing-wax, slate pencil, etc., etc. 
Unless these can be easily seized with a pair 
of tweezers, they should be allowed to remain, 
and a medical man should be sent for, who will, 
as a rule, soon remove them by syringing with 
water and other means. Much harm is often 
done by hurried and often rough attempts 
mace to remove substances from children’s ears. 
It should be remembered that if a substance is 
large enough to get into the ear, it is also large 
enough to get out, provided safe and proper 
means are used. 

Children should be taught when very young 


to be careful of their ears; the habit of box- 


ing, pulling, or pinching the ears by young and 
old is much to be deprecated. . I saw a fine boy 
not long ago who lost his hearing from a blow, 
or rather a slap with the open hand given on 
the ear. The concussion and compression of 
the air had ruptured the drum, and also 
paralysed the nerve of hearing. The worst 
case of ear disease that ever came under my 
notice was caused by a blow from a snowball. 
Many troublesome ear affections come on after 
sea and other bathing, and are caused in 
the following manner:—The bather—who is 
perhaps a diver as well—remains a long time 
in the water, and in his hurry to dress does not 
sufficiently dry his ears, which often leads to 
inflammation and deafness. The way to avoid 
this is very simple. If the bather will plug 
his ears with a bit of cotton wool, he may safely 
dive ; still, persons having any ear affections, 
especially if it is a running or discharge, how- 
ever slight, had better perhaps refrain from 
diving or putting the head under sea water. 
A late eminent judge lost his life from this 
cause. He had neglected to plug his ears, and 
being very fond of sea bathing, although 
having a chronic but slight discharge from 
his ear, the cold sea water set up a violent 
inflammation which led to his death. The con- 
nection of the throat with the middle of the 
ear is so close, that any neglected affection of - 
the throat will often very seriously affect the 
ear and hearing, therefore, if only for sake of 
the ears and hearing, even slight throat affec- 


tions should receive prompt attention. 

When a person hears badly with one ear he 
is apt to mistake the direction from whence a 
sound comes, and get confused, and perhaps 
fall into danger. JI always warn such persons 
to be very careful in street-crossings, and not to 
trust altogether to their impaired hearing. 

In conclusion, I would say that all ear 
affections, however slight in appearance at first, 
should receive immediate medical attention, for 
if neglected, as a late eminent aural surgeon 
said to me when a pupil of his, “You never 
ean tell when they will end, or what they will 
end in.” 


RELIES 
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pieced THEORIES. 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


By Tt. HATFIELD WALKER, L.R-C.P.,.L.R.C.S.E:, 
F.C.S., etc.; Public Analyst for the City of Carlisle, 
Late Medical Officer of Health for Longtown 
District. 


Ir is impossible to trace back to its first origin 
the science of medicine. If we ignore the 
entirely legendary early history, probably the 
first sign of medical treatment is in Leviticus, 
although we have mention of the use of man- 
drake and of midwifes in Genesis nearly two 
thousand years before Christ. Strange to say, 
the medical treatment mentioned in Leviticus 
is of the character to which we are in great 
measure returning—viz., preventive medicine 
or hygiene. The earliest medicine was a mys- 
tical mingling of pagan superstitions, especially 
serpent worship, and hence Aisculapius, the 
god of physic, is always represented with a 
sceptre or staff having a serpent curled round 
it, Even at the early part of the Christian 
era most, if not all, disease was supposed to 
be caused by demons who had taken up their 
abode in the part affected. When we consider 
how difficult it is, even in our enlightened age, 
and with all the assistance of perfect appli- 
ances, to determine the action of remedies, it 
is not surprising that the earliest physicians, 
in their unequal battle with disease, wildly 
seized upon any theory that seemed to give 
them any guidance; and so for centuries the 
early physicians eagerly sought after some 
supernatural guide—one single principle or 
a sort of elixir vitee by which all classes might 
be cured. 

The first attempt to make the study of 
medicine a science was made by Hippocrates, 


450 years before Christ. 


Soon after Hippo- 


crates’ time arose the two great opposing 
schools of medicine, the Dogmatists and the 
The Dogmatic school held that 
before attempting to treat disease we should 
first 
the body, and the action of medicine upon 
it; while the Empirics taught that we should 


be entirely guided by experience—i.e., 


Empirics, 


study the nature and functions of 


if? a 
medicine or any form of treatment was found 
to do good in any disease, this medicine should 
be always given in this disease without in- 
quiring how it acted. 

Very little consideration will satisfy us that 
both these schools were right and both were 
wrong. 

Obviously the study of the functions of the 
body, or physiology and pathology, as we 
now term it, could only suggest a line of treat- 
ment; experience must prove it. Hence, asa 
necessary outeome arose a third school, the 
This 
school is without doubt the orthodox or correct 


Methodics, who took a middle course. 


one. 

Although medicine had now become estab- 
lished on a scientific basis, yet side by side 
with this orthodox school there constantly 
arose sects, who more or less reverted back 
to the old governing fallacy of trusting to one 
principle or superstition to guide them. Thus 
we read of a sect who trusted to a fancied 
resemblance between the disease and the 
remedy; rhubarb was good for “ yellow bile,” 
because it is yellow; black hellebore for ‘black 
bile.” 
use in sterility, because the root resembled 


Mandrake was supposed to be of great 


a child or a woman. 

Or, again, we have the alchemists, and later 
the humourists, who ascribed all disease to 
humours circulating in the blood, and in our 
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own time we have homeopathy. The homco- 
pathists, in their Similia semilibus curantur, 
go back to the old superstition of a single 
principle by which all medicine acts, and to 
the extreme of empiricism, in that they hold 
that every disease has a definite remedy by 
which it may in every case and circumstance be 
_ cured or alleviated. 

While century after century these sects 
have, in following their chimera of single or 
universal cure, fallen back to the earliest 
superstitions in medicine, the methodics have 
been steadily making a true advance, By 
accurate physiological and pathological obser- 
vation they have learnt the exact action of 
many medicaments, knowledge which has 
greatly assisted in the correct application of 
tried or untried remedies. Just as natural 
philosophers have demonstrated the utter im- 
possibility of discovering perpetual motion, 
so modern physicians have just as_ surely 
demonstrated that the search after a universal 
principle in the treatment of disease is equally 
fatuous ; and they have also demonstrated the 
fact that no disease can be cured by the 
administration of a single remedy under all 
circumstances; but that all diseases necessitate 
intelligent treatment which will vary in the 
same disease, under different circumstances 
and various stages of the disease. But as 
the old philosophers in their search after 
perpetual motion have assisted true mechanics; 
so, although these heterodox sects have, on 
the one hand, retarded the progress of 
medicine and have brought discredit upon it, 
yet they have assisted in no small degree its 
advancement, and especially have they done so 
in showing us the danger of extreme views or 
theories in medicine. Few of them were 
wholly wrong; thus the chemical physicians 
were so far right in supposing that disease 
was caused by humours or poisonous chemical 
substances in the blood — modern _bacterio- 
logical and chemical science is now proving 
that many diseases are so caused—but they 
were wrong in thinking that al/ disease was 
so induced. They have planted us a danger 
signal here that modern bacteriologists should 
note. (To be continued.) 
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THE ART OF ADULTERATION. 
No. 1—Liquors. | 
By CHARLES COOPER. 

Most people take a certain amount of interest 
in the literature of eating and drinking, but it 
is questionable whether any other branch of 
that literature is capable of being made quite 
as interesting as would be a really sound and 
authoritative history of the art of Adulteration. 
Some day we may perhaps have such a work; 
it would have to be produced in parts, and 
written by a syndicate of experts, since hardly 
would one man be found with sufficient know- 
ledge of science and roguery to master the 
whole vast subject in all its ramifications. 
Adulteration is an evil of respectable antiquity. 
The earlier professors of the art—the first 
bright geniuses who conceived the idea of 
tampering with the food and drink of their 
fellow-men for purposes of gain—are, like many 
other discoverers, long since forgotten, but 
their tradition has been worthily perpetuated. 
Science, with its illimitable resources, has given 
the adulterator opportunities which his pre- 
decessors could not have dreamed of, and in 
the light of modern knowledge the primitive 
methods of a past generation would nowadays 
be laughed at. Who, for instance, would weakly 
perpetrate so clumsy and antiquated a fraud as 
to mix sand with his sugar; yet sanded sugar 
has become proverbial. There is perhaps no 
one single article to which the modern adul- 
terator is more deeply indebted than coal. 
Its by-products are his sheet anchor. With 
touching gratitude one enthusiast cries, ‘ Coal 
gives us wine without grapes, beer without 
malt, preserves without either fruit or sugar, 
and perfumes without flowers.” 


Wine always seems to have been a favourite 
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subject for the exercise of the adulterator’s 
art. Falstaff discovered lime in his sack, and 
deduced therefrom that ‘‘there’s nothing but 
roguery in villainous man.” 

The adulteration of wine in Shakespeare’s 
time was a matter of notoriety, and the evil 
was fostered by the action of the Government, 
which forbade the sale of 
More wine was then drunk 
the wood, which necessarily gave the vintner 
increased opportunities for fraud, of which he 
does not appear to have been slow to avail 
himself. Of the wine impostures of modern 
days volumes might be written. 
enjoys a proud pre-eminence for the manu- 
facture of artificial wine—sherry especially, 
and malaga; but France has asserted herself 
bravely in this direction of late years. When 
the phylloxera destroyed all the claret grapes 
in certain districts, that apparently had not 
the slightest effect upon the quantity of claret 
Aniline dyes were so 


wine in bottles. 
at taverns from 


Hamburg 


made and exported. 
largely used for colouring these spurious clarets 
that the French Government at last interfered, 
and a special test paper was invented and sold 
in Paris for the purpose of detecting falsely- 
coloured wines, It is instructive to specify a 
few of the more harmless colouring materials 
for which it was found necessary to devise 
special tests :— 

Beetroot, peachwood, elderberries, mulberries, 
logwood, privet berries, litmus, ammoniacal 
cochineal, Fernambuca wood, phytolacca, burnt 
sugar, extract of rhatany, bilberries, “ jerupiga” 
or “geropiga,” a compound of elder juice, 
brown sugar, grape juice, and crude Portuguese 
brandy (for choice tawny port), tincture of 
or safflower (for golden 


saffron, turmeric, 


sherry), red poppies, mallow flowers, etc. 








Of Drinking 
Unfiltered Water. 





M. Girard—‘the Food Fouché of Paris” — 
the chief of the Paris Municipal Laboratory, 
told an interviewer some short time ago that 
wine is the article that is most adulterated in 
Paris. 
said, ‘are not wine at all, but a decoction of 


“Many of the samples submitted,” he 


But most of the wine is 
To this 


some vile alcohol and equally vile colouring 


spoiled raisins. 
‘wetted’ with 50 per cent. of water. 


matter are added to give it the necessary body 
and appearance. The quality of the ‘Cognac’ 
sold in most of the wine shops won’t bear 
talking about.” 

If things are thus in the country of wine itself, 
Germany, 
A cir- 


cular from a firm of Berlin manufacturers and 


what may we not expect elsewhere? 
of course, has a genius for adulteration. 


distillers, which recently came under my notice, 
offers to all wine and spirit sellers every class 
of liquor used in their trade artificially pro- 
duced. For twenty-eight shillings sufficient 
“essence” could be obtained wherewith to 
concoct 100 gallons of “Cognac.” Other spirits 
are cheaper still, and “port” and “sherry” are 
exceedingly reasonable. The “essences” may 
be coloured and flavoured with ‘vegetable 
powders,” so that all the processes of nature 
can be cheaply imitated without a particle of 
the proper ingredients for the so-called wines 
and spirits. What effect the consumption of 
these curious compounds has upon the constitu- 
tion of their consumers it is impossible to say. 
The French Academy of Medicine some time 
ago published some startling figures respecting 
the wines imported from Spain and Italy for 
thickening the native vintages. These, they 
discovered, are so extensively doctored that it 
was calculated that the consumers of the total 
yearly amount of 264 million gallons imbibe 
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amongst them no less than 3600 tons of 
sulphate of potash. 

Temperance beverages are as full of surprises 
as intoxicants. Obviously the most immoral 
adulterant of a teetotal drink is alcohol, and 
the extent to which alcohol occasionally figures 
in these seemingly harmless compounds is 
amazing. Not long ago a vendor of ‘‘herb 
beer” was fined for selling it as strong as 
public-house beer—z.e., with 6.4 per cent. of 
An 


10.8 per cent., and an ‘‘unfermented sherry” 


alcohol. ‘‘elderberry syrup” contained 
17 per cent.; but these are only a few cases 
cited at haphazard. 

This is nothing to what they do in America, 
where in some parts temperance principles have 
obtained a strong hold. We read, in a report 
submitted to the United States Board of 
Health, that on an analysis of 47 samples of 
tonics and bitters, 46 contained alcohol in 
quantities varying from 6-to 47.5 per cent., 
The stiffest 


of these were a “concentrated sherry wine 


the average being 21.5 per cent. 


bitters,” which contained 47.5 per cent. of 
alcohol, or barely 2.5 less than brandy, and “a 
purely vegetable extract, a stimulus to the body 
without intoxicating,” which was “ especially 
recommended to inebriates about to reform,” 
and contained about 41.6 per cent. of alcohol. 
Ignorance, rather than actual evil intent, may 
lay some small retailers of temperance drinks 
open to the danger of prosecution for selling 
beverages containing an exciseable amount of 
spirit, as secondary fermentation may occur 
after bottling in some cases with the result of 
This has 


been a stumbling-block in the way of most 


increasing the percentage of alcohol. 


proprietors of fermented non-alcoholic prepara- 
tions; but it has been very successfully sur- 


mounted by the patentee of a new fermented 
and aerated hop beverage, which is strongly 
recommended by the leading lights of the tem- 
perance cause. The peculiar virtue of “ Kop’s 
Ale,” as it is called, is that while it almost 
exactly reproduces the flavour of bottled ale 
of ordinary character, its ascertained amount 
of spirit never exceeds two per cent., even 
after having been many months in bottle. 
Temperance beverages, however, as a rule, 


fall short of the pleasing point. They are 


either too ‘‘gassy,” too sweet, or they are 
mawkish and insipid, without either ‘body or 


spirit.” Let some arch-adulterator wring from 


the breast of science a non-intoxicating alcohol, 
or a harmless substitute, ‘‘ grateful and com- 
forting” for the work-a-day fiend, and he will 
earn the praises of all the nations. 

(Zo be continued.) 


Mosquiro Birrts.—A writer in a German 
contemporary says that for mosquito bites 
he has found in his own person nothing 
better than ordinary soap. He resides in 
Africa, and always carries a small piece of soap 
with him on his country expeditions. If he is 
bitten he makes a lather over the affected part 
and allows it to dry on. The burning is at 
once relieved, and all pain soon ceases. The 
application can be repeated as often as required. 
The rationale of this cure is rather obscure, but 
it probably lies in the utter astonishment of the 
mosquito-microbe at finding soap in its eyes. 
Many a child in civilised countries has on 
similar occasions experienced the like confusion. 
The German writer is probably the first pioneer 
of soap in that territory of Darkest Africa. 

THe British and Colonial Druggist of a recent 
date notices, amongst other new companies, 
“The Nimble Ninepence, Limited.— Object : 
To carry on the business of wholesale and retail 
dealers in every description of merchandise. 


Capital £5000, in £1 shares.” It is to be 


hoped the shareholders may be sufticiently 
nimble to keep their “* Ninepence” in sight. 
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‘hints for the Sick=iRoom. 


IMPORTANT DETAILS, 


Let me hope that for the present your home is 
free from sickness, and that you can laugh to 
scorn the wiles of the influenza microbe and 
those other insidious and invisible enemies to 
health which the scientific papers tell us are 
always on the watch for the weak among human 
beings. Yet remember the wise saying, that ‘‘ to 
be forewarned is to be forearmed ;” and in cases 
of sudden illness or accident it would fare ill 
with you and your loved ones were you to be 
thrown entirely upon your own inexperience, 
There are a few elementary operations which 
every mother, and indeed all who may be called 
upon to minister to the sick, should early be 


made familiar with. 
WASHING THE SICK. 


The first of these is to wash or bath a patient 
without exposing the body to the danger of 
taking cold. Nothing is more refreshing to the 
sick than, at seasonable times, to have the face 
and hands sponged. ‘This, to be safely done, 
involves several precautions which I shall 
mention separately. Have the hand-basin half 
full of tepid or warm water, as the special case 
may require, a clean, sweet, soft sponge (not 
a flannel or other cloth, nor yet a hard, coarse 
sponge, which would irritate the skin and ruffle 
the temper), and a clean, dry, soft towel freshly 
aired, and warmed at the fire if possible. Place 
the basin securely where there is no danger of 
upsetting, and after soaking and wringing the 
Sponge so that no water may run over the 
patient, proceed to wipe the brow, face, and 
neck gently and quickly, but without haste or 
Then take each 
hand separately, the other being meanwhile 


fuss, and dry immediately. 


securely tucked beneath the clothes, and wash 
them in like manner. Do not expose more of 
the arm than is necessary, and always remember 
this golden rule, that the smaller the portion 
of the body yow expose at a time, and the 
shorter the tume you expose wt, the less will be the 
danger of catching cold. For instance, should 
it be necessary to wash the legs, or, as in 
measles, to bathe them with hot water, the 
clothing should be removed at the foot of the 
bed, not at the head, the upper and lower part 
of the body being tucked closely round to 
prevent the chance of a chill. 

This may seem a great deal to say over so 
simple a matter, but want of attention or skill 
in. these details will often frustrate the efforts 
of the family doctor, and endanger a dear life. 


THe Hor Baru. 

The same precautions require to be observed 
in giving a hot bath, which is invaluable in 
several perilous ailments of children. Have 
the water as hot as need be, but be careful 
that it be not scalding. Try it with the back of 
your hand. Let the patient, previously re- 
moved from bed enveloped in a blanket, be 
gently exposed and lowered into the bath, not 
too suddenly, the blanket being now held by 
an assistant around the bath to shield the body 
from draughts. The nurse or mother should 
then quickly sponge the patient all over except 
the head, for the space of two or, at most, three 
minutes. Two large soft towels should be used, 
one to envelop the remainder of the body while 
some portion of it is being dried with the other. 
Re-wrap the body and legs in the blanket, 
which should only be removed when the patient 
is under the bed-clothes. The deft manner 
of doing this will reveal, as soon as anything 
else, the skilled and careful nurse. 

(To be continued.) 
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HEALTH NEWS AND STATISTICS. 
(Continued from Page 2.) 
THE following are the Death Rates in the 
principal towns for four weeks in June and 
July :— 


Weeks ending 


TOwNs. June 20 June 27 July 4 July 11 
Birkenhead - - 22, 16 te 15 
Birmingham - - 26 23 LZ. 16 
Blackburn - - 27 21 22 14 
Bolton - : E 30 20 22 14 
Bradford - - 20 Ly 16 15 
Brighton - - 15 19 15 14 
Bristol - - - 19 20 20 13 
Cardiff - - - 24 16 14 20 
Derby - - - 16 19 16 1s 
Halifax - - - 24 23 21 13 
Huddersfield - 26 20 18 19 
Hull - - - 19 20 17 15 
Leeds” - - - 15 18 Vii 16 
Leicester - - 22 27 15 16 
Liverpool - - 29 26 20 20 
London - - - 23 19 16 16 
Manchester - - 27 433 23 19 
Newcastle-on- Tyne 23 21 17 16 
Norwich - - 19 yA 16 12 
Nottingham - - 20 17 18 15 
Oldham - - vig 23 18 ot 
Plymouth - - 14 24 19 19 
Portsmouth - = 17 7 14 14 
Preston - - . Die 21 21 21 
Salford - - = 24 23 ny Fi. 
Sheffield - - 2A 18 17 12 
Sunderland - - 18 19 20 19 
Wolverhampton - 30 28 24 15 


Wits the growth of large towns there arises a 
tendency to absorb all the central portions for 
business, and to extend the dwellings into the 
outskirts. Nowhere is this shown more than 
in the progress of London during the last ten 
years. The central districts have without 
exception shown a decreased population, the 
East and the West Central are all but station- 
ary, whilst the great expansion has taken place 
in the South, the North, and the extreme West 
sanitary areas. This movement must have a 
healthy tendency. 


THE great event in Medical Politics during the 
month of June was the deputation to the 
President of the Board of Trade, on behalf of 
the “British Institute of Preventive Medicine.” 
All the learned men and all the learned societies 
seemed in accord to ask that the institute might 
be registered under the Limited Liability Act, 
with the omission of the word ‘‘ Limited,” to 
impress upon the public that it was not furthered 
for gain, but for sanitary and scientific research. 
Sir Joseph Lister, Sir Lyon Playfair, and other 
notable men urged upon Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach the importance of the institute, and of 
this concession, but he firmly refused to grant 
it. His objection was based on the fact that 
vivisection would enter into the programme 
of the institute. Sir John Lubbock pointed 
out that although the Board of Trade might 
prevent them from destroying the bacteria, it 
could not prevent the bacteria from destroying 
human beings. It is hoped that the question 
of vivisection, which is already allowed under 
restrictions for the purposes of research, and 
which will only form a small part of the pro- 
gramme of the British Institute of Preventive 
Medicine, may not be permitted to wreck this 
most important movement. 





FractuRED Rigs oF THE InsaAnE.—This head- 
ing appears over an article by Dr. Claye Shaw 
in the S¢. Bartholomew Hospital Reports. “He 
observes that nothing gives so bad an impres- 
sion of the management of an asylum as the 


occurrence of fractured ribs amongst its 
inmates. Attendants at asylums, he 
observes, knowing the penalties, are very 


careful not to give violent blows when patients 
are in such a position that the natural elasticity 
of the ribs can [not] act, and that even if they 
did, such blows would not cause fracture. 
Whether the person be sane or insane, a slight 
blow given when the body is in a certain 
position will cause fracture, and_ when that 
does occur, it is more often than not done 
accidentally.”— British Medical Journal. 





SumMeER Dancers.— During the summer 
months there is frequently found the necessity 
for a very gentle, cooling aperient, which will 
refresh the system without debilitating it. 
Especially is this the case during holidays, 
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when there is a change of all the conditions of 
life—air, water, food, habitation, and exercise. 
This element of sudden change is alone sufficient, 
in many cases, to throw the system somewhat 
out of balance. But with the super-added 
danger of insanitary arrangements, of bad water, 
and imperfect drainage, there is additional 
reason for precaution. Half to one teaspoonful 
of Mawson’s Digestive Wine Salt, taken in 
the morning, in quarter of a tumbler of water, 
effervescing, will be found to have a refreshing, 
stimulating, and gently cleansing effect, keeping 
the body in good condition. If the water is 
not quite above suspicion, filter it through one 
of Mawson’s Filters, which can be conveniently 
carried to the sea-side, and the filtering medium 
renewed when necessary. 


——— 


Tue REARING OF CHILDREN “BY Hanp.”— 
It frequently happens that mothers are either 
entirely or in part unable to rear their iniants 
on the breast, and it becomes of vital inportance 
that a substitute should be found answering in 
every respect to the natural milk. Farinaceous 
foods, corn flour, gruel, and fibrinous aliments 
are not only insufficient for this purpose, but 
are absolutely injurious, as the infant stomach is 
incapable of digesting them, however finely 
divided they may be. 

The milks of various animals approach nearly 
to the composition of woman’s milk, as they 
contain the same ingredients, although in pro- 
portions widely different, as the following table 
will show :— 


Composition in 100 parts, of Woman’s Milk, and of the 
Milk of the Cow, Goat, Ewe, and Ass. 



































Constituents. |Woman.| Cow. | Goat. | Ewe. | Ass. 
CESCIROT uc csisc conics 1.52 4.48) 4.02; 4.50) 1.82 
12555 (0) ae arene 3.35 Soro) o.oo) 4220) "Olt 
SuGAR OF MILK.. 6.50 ATi 3.28) 5,001-'6:208 
Various Salts...... 0.45 0.60) 0.58 0.68) 0.84 
WVU GCT cdl on.s nace 87.98 | 87.02) 86.80) 85.62) 91.65 

otalh dete... 100.00 |100.00) 100.00) 100.00) 100. v0 
Solid Substances | 12.02 | 12.98 13.20 14.381 8.35 





It will be seen that cow’s milk, the most 
general substitute, contains a proportion of 
caseine three times greater than woman’s milk, 


eee nee 


but, on the other hand, a much smaller amount 
of sugar of milk. The excess of the former 
constituent in cow’s milk renders necessary a 
large dilution with water. This, however, still 
further reduces the proportion of sugar of milk 
as well as of those mineral salts which supply 
most important elements in the bones and 
tissues. 

How then does the mother generally supply 
this deficiency in the diluted cow’s milk? By 
the addition of cane sugar. But this, being a 
vegetable product, is utterly unsuitable as a 
substitute for sugar of milk, which is specially 
elaborated in the animal system for nourishing 
the young. Professor Miller, in his Elements 
of Chemistry, alluding to the superiority of 
sugar of milk over ordinary sugar as an ingre- 
dient of infants’ food, says :—‘“‘ It is worthy of 
observation, that the sugar contained in milk is 
of a kind which does not undergo alcoholic 
fermentation, and consequently is not liable to 
produce an evolution of carbonic acid during 
digestion, so that distension of the tender 
stomach and intestines of the young from this 
cause is guarded against.” Baron Liebig con- 
firms this testimony, and recommends to the - 
intelligent mother or nurse “milk sugar, the 
respiratory material prepared by nature herself, 
in preference to cane sugar. 

But besides being exceedingly imperfect and 
even injurious, the addition of ordinary sugar 
only to the diluted cow’s milk leaves unsupplied 
a want of vital importance to the healthy 
growth of the child—namely, the mineral con- 
stituents of the bones, teeth, hair, and general 
tissues. 

To obtain in a convenient form the materials 
for a complete substitute for mother’s milk, 
Mawson & Swan have devoted considerable 
care and attention; and after much investiga- 
tion and experiment, they succeeded in pro- 
ducing a preparation which fulfils thoroughly 
this important object, and which they offer 
under the name of Mawson & Swan’s Com- 
pound Sugar of Milk. It is a combination of 
perfectly genuine sugar of milk, with the phos- 
phatic and other mineral salts of milk. Used 
with cow’s milk and water in proportions vary- 
ing according to the age of the infant, it forms, 
as nearly as it is possible to do, the exact 
equivalent of human milk, 
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THE ARROW POISON OF THE 
PIGMIES. 


Srarr-SurGEON Parke, of the Stanley Expedi- 
tion, recently contributed a paper on the above 
subject at an evening meeting of the Phar- 
maceutical Society in London, 

Surgeon Parke said he saw the poison pre- 
pared by one of the Mombutti women, and 
with some difficulty prevailed upon her to show 
him the plants from which it was made. Of 
all the men wounded by the arrows only one 
survived, and that was Lieutenant Stairs, 
whose wound was sucked (by Surgeon Parke 
himself). 

From the Mombutti woman he found that 
five plants were employed, specimens of the 
leaves and stems of which, with descriptions 
of the trees, were at hand, as also a small 
portion of the mixed poison which he obtained 
from the woman after its preparation. There 
were also on the table mounted leaves and 
stems of the plants used by the natives as 
antidotes. 

In the preparation of the poison, the ingre- 
dients of these five varieties were simply taken 
and pounded together into a paste, which was 
then stuck on the tip of the arrow. According 
to the woman, the preparation lost its strength 
in three or four days. 

An experiment with the poison was made 
on Lieutenant Stairs’ dog. On November 23rd, 
1888, the poison was procured, and the next 
day (24th) half an inch incision was made in 
the animal, which was rubbed with the poison 
at 9.30 a.m. Death took place on the next 
day, twenty-eight and a half hours after the 
introduction of the poison. With regard to 
the symptoms, no pain seemed to be produced 
by the application of the poison. Some time 
after the animal became restless, and seemed 
to be in bad spirits, as if under the influence 
of some narcotic. During the night the dog 
made no noise, and no change in its condition 
was observable. At 1.30 of the second day 
the tongue was slightly protruded, and the 
animal was unable to take any notice, the eye- 
lids being only half open, and the interspace 
filed with a mucus. The urine and feces had 
been passed involuntarily. When removed to 
a clear flat surface the dog lay on its side 
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extended, and was seized at intervals of ten 
seconds with symmetrical tremors of the ex- 
tremities, ‘There was no irregular contraction 
of independent muscles. The animal soon 
became very rigid and stiff after death. It 
was observed by the Mombutti woman that 
animals killed by the poison always had their 
eyes open like the dog. 

The effect on human beings was that they 
became very anxious, the breath assumed the 
stertorous character, vomiting and involuntary 
passing of the feeces occurred, and death. On 
August 14th some victims died of undoubted 
tetanus six days after they were wounded. 

Surgeon Parke, like a true-hearted and 
headed scientific investigator, had brought 
with him not only ample specimens of the 
poison plants, but of their antidotes. 





ORIGIN OF CHEMICAL TERMS. 


‘‘ QHEMIST,” or, as it is sometimes spelt, 
““chymist.” Neither of these two spellings 
has obtained a complete ascendency over the 
other; we cannot say that one of these is 
certainly right, and the other certainly wrong. 
Each represents different etymologies of the 
word, and each is right according to’its own, 
and this difference in the spelling seems to 
have existed from a very early time. When 
we write “chymist,” we implicitly affirm the 
word to be derived from the Greek chymos, 
sap, and “chymistry” will then be the art of 
distilling the juice or sap of plants. Many, 
however, say that the art of amalgamating 
metals was more ancient than that of the 
distillation of herbs, and trace the derivation 
of ‘‘chemist” from Chemid, the Greek name 
for Egypt, where this art was first practised 
with success. This derivation is certainly more 
in accord with the modern meaning of the 
word. 

“ Druggist ” comes to us through the Old 
French drogue, from the Dutch droog. Droogen, 
the plural of droog, means literally “ dried 
roots,” and was used in the special sense of 
“drugs.” 

Ammonia is so called because sal-ammoniac 
was first obtained near the temple to Jupiter at 
Ammon. 
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Bergamot is simply named after the town of 
Bergamo, in Lombardy. 

Copper is from Kupros, Cyprus, where the 
metal was first obtained. ‘‘ Copperas” is from 
the Old French copperose—Italian copparosa—a 
derivative of the Latin cwprz rosa, ‘rose of 
copper,” a translation of the Greek halk anthos, 
“brass flower, copperas.” I notice Professor 
Attfield, in his Chemistry, gives “ copperas” 
as a corruption of ‘‘copper rust”; but this 
derivation is probably erroneous. 

Dandelion is a corruption of the French dené- 
de-lion, a translation of the Latin dens-leonis, 

Myrrh traces back through a long descent to 
the Arabic murr, “bitter.” The word marah 
in the Old Testament is of the same derivation. 

Nicotine is from the French Wicotaine, a 
word taken from the name of Nicot, who first 
sent tobacco into France in 1560 
- Rosemary is from the Latin rosmarinum, 
called ros maris in Ovid. Latin, ros, ‘‘dew,” 
marinus, ‘‘marine.” It is named from some 
fancied connection with sea-spray. The ety- 
mology sometimes given of ‘‘Rose of Mary” 
(z.e., the Virgin Mary) is entirely erroneous. 

Sarsaparilla is of Spanish origin. Spanish 
zarza means ‘‘a bramble”; parda is probably 
a diminutive of parra, ‘‘a trained vine.” 

Tamarind comes through French and Spanish, 
from the Arabic, tamr, “a ripe date,” and Hind, 
India. Literally, “Indian date.” znd is bor- 
rowed from the Persian (which turns ‘“s” into 
“h”), and is derived from the Sanskrit, Sandhu, 
the river Indus. 

Tartar is a word due to the alchemists. 
It is called “sal-tartre” in Chaucer, who takes 
it from the French tartre, which, in its turn, is 
from the Latin tartarwm. Compare the Arabic 
dura, “dregs, sediment, tartar of wine.” ‘The 
Arabic darea means ‘‘a shedding of teeth,” and 
the word “tartar” used to designate the 
incrustation formed on teeth, is generally 
derived from this. — Mr. Seaton, on the 
“Chemist and Druggist.” 





ALCOHOL AND MuscuLar Strenera.—The 
French physiologists, MM. Grehant and Quin- 
quad, report that experiments they have made 
upon dogs show that the muscular strength of the 
patients is greatly diminished under the influence 
of alcohol. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND CURIOUS. 


INTERESTING TO BERKS. 


THe Pine-tree yields a honeydew containing 
45°5 of solid matters, mainly sugars; probably 
arabinose predominates. Bees collect a honey 
from the leaves, which differs from the honey- 
dew in being levorotatory, even to a greater 
extent than usually exhibited by honeys. Prob- 
ably the bees in gathering the honey exercise 
an inverting effect on the ‘‘ dew.” 


WHERE THEY GET THEIR SHELLS. 


Ir has always been a matter of doubt where 
the minute organisms of the sea get the silica 
which goes to make up their shelly coverings. 
Sea-water does not contain enough of it in 
solution, Dr. John Murray, director of the 
Challenger Commission, and Mr. Robert Irvine 
have solved the problem in a paper communi- 
cated to the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
They prove that clay and mud, carried down 
by rivers to the sea, are to be found in 
even the least disturbed parts of the ocean. 
Diatoms can extract from these clays sufficient 
material for the formation of their siliceous 
sheaths. It also appears that the suspending 
power of sea-water for such clays diminishes 
very markedly as the temperature rises. This 
accounts for the great abundance of diatoms in 
the colder seas. 


ANTISEPTIC MUSIC. 


THe discovery of phagocytes has been made 
at an opportune moment for the comfort of 
the human race, or such of its members as 
read the medical journals, for the air we 
breathe, the food we eat, the beverages we 
drink, the clothes we wear, and the houses 
we live in seem to swarm with virulent 
microbes which go about, like the enemy of 
mankind, seeking whom they may devour. Dr. 
Maljean, a French military surgeon, has just 
discovered that the germs of consumption may 
lie dormant in a wind instrument till they 
find a congenial soil for fresh growth in the 
larynx or lungs of some unlucky player whose 
phagocyte protectors are unequal to the work 
demanded of them. Experiments made with 
liquid taken from a trumpet which had been 
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used months before by a man suffering from 
phthisis showed that it was as active as pure 
cultures of the tuberculous virus. One shudders 
to think of the potentiality of infection which 
may lurk within a trombone. Persons of 
refined musical sensibility, however, may pos- 
sibly fortify themselves to bear this new 
addition to the terrors of life by the reflection 
that it tends to the natural extinction of 
brass bands. It is to be hoped that musicians 
will be warned in time, and never play other 
people’s instruments without having them first 
thoroughly sterilised. For this purpose Dr. 
Mailjean recommends plunging them in boiling 
water or filling them with a five per cent. 
solution of carbolic acid. We do not know 
how either of these modes of treatment might 
affect the musical tones of the instrument, 
though in one sense at least 1t would no doubt 
be purer than before. Already people in France 
fight duels with Listerian precautions; now 
it appears we are to have antiseptic music. 
The question may perhaps come to be asked 
whether life spent in a continual struggle 
against microbes is more worth living than 
that of the poor savage whose whole thought 
is given to the propitiation of evil spirits.— 
Lancet. 
FOOD OR DRINK IN PARIS. 


Durina the past year the following dead 
animals were fished out of the Seine within the 
city walls :—2021 dogs, 977 cats, 2257 rats, 
507 chickens and ducks, 3066 kilos of butcher’s 
refuse, 210 rabbits or hares, 10 sheep, 2 colts, 
71 pigs, 49 geese and turkeys, 10 calves and 
goats, 3 monkeys, 1 snake, 2 squirrels, 3 por- 
cupines, 1 parrot, 609 assorted birds, 3 foxes, 
130 pigeons and partridges, 3 hedgehogs, 8 
peacocks, and 1 seal. ‘This is, perhaps, barely 
meat enough for substantial broth, but too 
much for plain drink. 


MERCURY HIDDEN IN A WALNUT TREE. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Newark-upon-Trent sends 
an interesting account of the discovery of a 
quantity of mercury in the trunk of a large 
walnut tree, measuring about four feet in 
diameter, when being cut in a timber yard. 
The mercury was in a hole in the centre of the 
trunk, which had been bored out, and then 
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plugged up after inserting the mercury with 
a deal plug, round which some eighteen inches 
of walnut wood had since grown. Considering 
the very slow growth of the walnut, a tree of 
the size mentioned would be several hundred 
years old, and it is conjectured that the hole 
containing the mercury must have been made 
at least two centuries ago, According to Mr. 
Thiselton Dyer, there is an old belief prevail- 
ing in country districts that when a tree is 
infested with insect plagues of any sort, it may 
be cured by boring a hole in the trunk, and 
filling it with mercury. This, he suggests, is 
no doubt what was done in the case cited, and 
he adds that he has seen the experiment tried 
on a cherry tree, though, of course, without 
effect. The Chinese have a similar notion. 
They profess to be able to restore Cycas revoluta 
to health by driving an iron nail into the stem. 
—Pharmaceutical Journal. 


ABOUT CHEMISTS AND OTHERS. 
DANGERS OF PHARMACY, 


Mr. GrorGeE WEDDELL, at a recent meeting of 
the Newcastle Chemists’ Assistants’ Association, 
introduced a paper on the above subject which 
has occasioned some interest, and has been 
copied by various scientific periodicals abroad. 
The subject was a purely technical one, treating 
of the dangers which accompany the storing or 
dispensing of substances which under certain 
stated conditions are inflammable, explosive, 
corrosive, or poisonous; but in the course of 
his remarks Mr. Weddell said :— 


‘*A great deal of nonsense is talked on the question 
as to whether the calling is a trade or a profession, or 
midway between the two. That is a matter of supreme 
indifference, the real test of honour being whether the 
work, whatever it be, is well done, conscientiously done, 
and skilfully done. But whereas the work done in many 
other callings affects only the pocket or the temporary 
pleasure of men and women, that of the chemist affects 
their life and health, at a period, too, when these are in 
a critical condition. The doctor prescribes the remedies 


which he believes will act in a certain manner on a 
certain organ of the body or on the general system. It 
remains with the chemist to see that these remedies are 
forthcoming, that they are pure, potent, well prepared, 
and in the required dose, with directions for their safe 
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and proper use. Now before this can be assured the 
chemist must acquire a complete knowledge of the 
hundreds or thousands of articles which he dispenses. 
That is a matter of a few years’ study and a good 
memory. But he does not so soon nor so easily acquire 
that constant ‘alertness of mind’ which enables him 
to judge whether all the conditions have been fulfilled 
in a bottle of medicine. The habit and the faculty are 
gained only by long anxious years of constant watchful- 
ness; and when the public buys the bottle of medicine 
it buys not the drugs merely, but the ‘alertness of 
mind’ which surrounds and interpenetrates it, and 
without which the simplest drugs are emissaries of 
danger.” —Pharmaceutical Journal. 


THE CHEMIST AS THOUGHT-READER. 


Here is a case in proof of our assertion that 
chemists and druggists often save the lives of 
poison-buyers :— 

‘*Henry Jarvis, a Birmingham rule-maker, went home 
the other day, offered up some prayers, produced a packet 
labelled ‘ Poison,’ said ‘Good-bye!’ in a melodramatic 
manner, and swallowed the contents. Sergeant Owen, 
who was sent for by the terrified wife, found the man 
seated in a chair waiting for his quietus. The sergeant 
marched him off to the chemist’s, with the idea of adminis- 
tering an emetic. Then it leaked out that the wary 
chemist, suspecting mischief when the prisoner applied 
for the poison, had simply wrapped up some powdered 
chalk. Prisoner said his wife’s ‘nagging’ tongue was 
the cause of his wanting to take his life, but she declared 
it was owing to his drinking habits. On his promising 
not to repeat the experiment, he was set at liberty.”— 
Chemist and Druggist. 

The above reminds us of a case which occurred 
some years ago in Mawson & Swan’s drug 
department. A woman came in to purchase 
some sugar of lead, and the assistant, observing 
her to be somewhat troubled, made some sym- 
pathetic remark, for which she appeared grate- 
ful. Her manner of saying good-bye on leaving 
aroused his suspicions, and he followed and 
firmly brought her back to the shop, when it 
was discovered that she had made other pre- 
parations besides purchasing the poison for 
committing suicide. The inevitable policeman 
appeared on the scene, and, hearing what was 
the matter, took her into custody. The magis- 
trates on the following morning took a lenient 
view of her case, and by means of a subscrip- 
tion she was sent by boat to her home in 
Aberdeen. 


THE CHEMIST AS VALUED BY LEGISLATORS, 


In the course of a recent discussion of the 
French Pharmacy Act in the Chamber of 
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Deputies, M. Alcée Froin pointed out what 
he considered to be a serious defect in the 
measure, to remedy which he proposed as an 
amendment that the pharmacist should be 
obliged to perform his duties personally. The 
arguments he brought in support of this pro- 
position were, that the duties of the phar- 
macist in dispensing medicine require great 
care and constant vigilance. His eyes should 
always he upon his “assistants, to control all 
they do. The maxim that it is human to err 
is in his opinion one that the pharmacist dare 
not trust to, and that would be no excuse for 
a mistake. Over and above the special know- 
ledge that he requires to possess, it is his duty 
to exercise a control over the prescriptions of 
medical men, and in ease of suspecting any 
error or overdose, to ascertain what is intended. 
Having regard to the length of time a phar- 
macist has to devote to study and training, and 
the fact that he is not allowed to carry on 
business until he is twenty-five years of age, 
M. Froin contended that he ought not to be 
allowed at a later period to relegate his 
functions to others, whose time and labour are 
of less value than his own. 


ADULTERATED SEIDLITZ POWDERS. 


‘* All is not gold that glitters,” nor are these 
all seidlitz powders that ‘phiz.” <A firm of 
grocers in Glasgow were recently charged 
before Sheriff Balfour with selling these 
favourite morning draughts, of a nature wholly 
differing from the usual formula. Two ingre- 
dients were found in them in considerable 
quantity which ought not to have been there 
at all, and the principal ingredient, on which 
their medicinal virtue depends, was entirely 
absent. The tartaric acid also was deficient in 
quantity. It is significant that the article 
omitted, and that which was only present in 
reduced quantity, are from eight to ten times 
as costly as those substituted for them. After 
hearing all evidence, the Sheriff remarked that 
it was quite clear that what had been sold were 
not seidlitz powders at all, and he imposed a 
modified fine of thirty shillings.—ora/: When 
you want seidlitz powders, see where you get 
them. 
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NOVELTIES IN MEDICINE AND 
SANITATION. 


How to Cure Aa Heapacnue.-—In cases of 
the ordinary nervous headache from which 
women suffer so much, says an authority, 
remove the dress-body, knot the hair high up 
on the head, out of the way, and, while leaning 
over a basin, place a sponge soaked in hot water, 
as hot as can be borne, on the back of the neck. 
Repeat this many times, also applying the 
sponge behind the ears, and very frequently the 
pain promptly vanishes. 


IopipE or [ron 1n Leap Potsonine.—M., 
Lavrand states ina Lille medica] journal that 
he has found iodide of iron in the form of pills, 
as prescribed in the French Codex, very effica- 
cious in treating the lead poisoning which occurs 
amongst workmen employed in white-lead manu- 
factories. Sometimes he gives the iodide of iron 
by itself, at others he combines with it phosphide 
of zinc, Under this treatment workmen who 
had already commenced to show signs of lead 
poisoning were enabled to continue their occupa- 


‘tion; their general health also improved, and 


the amount of hemoglobin increased. 


° - * 
SNAKE BITE ANDSTRYCHNINE.—Aninteresting 


illustration of the antagonistic action of poisons 
is given in a letter we have received from Mr. 
W. Rushton, addressed to his brother in Tas- 
mania by Dr. Mueller, of Yackandandah, 
Victoria, in which he states that in cases of 
snake bite he is using a solution of nitrate of 
strychnine in 240 parts of water mixed with a 


little glycerine. Twenty minims of this solution. 


are injected in the usual manner of a hypodermic 
injection, and the frequency of repetition depends 
upon the symptoms being more or less threaten- 
ing, say from ten to twenty minutes. When 
all symptoms have disappeared, the first inde- 
pendent action of the strychnine is shown by 
slight muscular spasms, and then the injections 
must be discontinued, unless after a time the 
snake poison again reasserts itself. The quantity 
of strychnine required in some cases _ has 
amounted to a grain or more within a few 
hours. Both poisons are thoroughly antag- 
onistic, and no hesitation need be felt in pushing 
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the use of the drug to quantities that would be 
fatal in the absence of snake poison, Out of 
about one hundred cases treated by this method, 
some of them at the point of death, there has 
been but one failure, and that arose from the 
injections being discontinued after one and a 
quarter grain of strychnine had been injected. 
Any part of the body will do for the injections, 
but Dr. Mueller is in the habit of making them 
in the neighbourhood of the bitten part, or 
directly upon it.—Pharmaceutical Journal. 


A very useful and ingenious novelty has just 
been introduced by the Sanitas Company, in 
the shape of a Continuous Disinfector. It is 
intended to be hung up in the sick-room, the 
bath-room, or the water-closet. 














The Disinfector is composed of two rolls of 
wire gauze, one inside the other, fixed upright 
upon a kind of saucer. Inside the inner roll of 
gauze is a muslin bag full of sawdust, and this 
is saturated with Sanitas oil, a most powerful 
and fragrant disinfectant. As will readily be 
understood, the wire gauze and the sawdust 
present a large surface exposed to the air, 
which becomes impregnated with the vapour of 
Sanitas oil, The process of disinfection is thus 
continuous night and day, requiring no atten. 
tion after the Disinfector is hung up, until the 
lapse of a few months, when it can be renewed 
by pouring in a further supply of Sanitas oil. 
The price is two shillings and sixpence. 
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BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT. 


MAWSON, SWAN, & WHDDHELL give 
the following particulars of their business, which may be 


useful to those wishing to communicate with them. 


Addresses: 20 West Grainger Street (near Central . 
Station, and opposite the Gas Office); 135 
Pilgrim Street (a few doors above the Arcade). 


Post: All orders addressed to ‘‘ Mawson, Swan, & 
Weddell” receive immediate attention on 
delivery. 

Telezrams: It is unnecessary to put the full name 
or the address on telegrams, the registered tele- 
graphic address, ‘*‘ Weadell, Newcastle-on- Tyne,” 
being quite sufficient to ensure immediate 
delivery. 


Telephone: 20 Grainger Street West (Post Office), 
No. 414; (National), No. 1108. 135 -Pilgrim 
sireet (Post Otice), Neowg2ae 


Delivery: Three times daily, at 10, 2, and 6 o'clock, 
ordinary parcels are delivered in Newcastle, 
Gosforth, Heaton, and surrounding district. 
More urgent medicines are delivered by special 
messenger aS soon as prepared. Post and 
passenger train orders promptly despatched. 


Prescriptions and Family Recipes are copied and 
registered, so that at any time they can be 
repeated by merely giving the name or the 
number. They are prepared with the greatest 
care, and afterwards carefully checked before 
being sent out. 


Drugs and Chemicals of the choicest descrip- 
tion only are used in the preparation of their 
medicines, cheapness and sophistication being 
poor substitutes for the healing potency of 
reliable medicines. 


Sick-room and Surgical Appliances, of which a good 
assortment is kept in stock, can, in most cases, 
be forwarded immediately on receipt of order. 


Trusses, Belts, Bandages, Elastic Stockings, 
and all Sanitary Appliances fitted from stock, 
or made to special requirements. « A female 
attendant for ladies. 


Patent Medicines and proprietary articles are 
supplied-at wholesale prices for cash. 
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| FREE FROM DIRT. 
FREE FROM LEAD. FREE FROM DISEASE GERMS. 





Few realise the danger that may lurk in a cup of cold water. TYPHOID FEVER AND 
CHOLERA from sewage or other infective matter, LEAD POISONING from the action 
of the water on leaden pipes or cisterns, INTESTINAL WORMS through the eggs getting 
into the water,—these are only a few of the more prominent dangers recognised by all 
sanitarians, 

MAWSON, SWAN, & WEDDELL, Operative Chemists, New- 
castie-on-Tyne, set themselves the task ten years ago of constructing a Filter which 
should be scientifically perfect, as well as practically convenient. Calling to their aid the latest 
resources of chemistry and bacteriology, they succeeded, after three years’ experiment, in produc- 
ing a medium which answered all requirements. Several mechanical improvements have been 
since introduced which render their Filters by far the most perfect, as well as the simplest, ever 
offered to the public. | 

The testimony of Medical Officers of Health, Analytical Chemists, and authorities in 
sanitation, has been so pronounced in their favour that MAWSONR’S FILTERS are now 


used all over the world. 
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HEALTH NEWS AND STATISTICS. 


—_—_— 


Congressiana, 


THE chief feature of the last six weeks— 
excepting, of course, the notable visits of St. 
Swithin and the Emperor of Germany—has 
been the occurrence of an unusual number of wise 


meetings, 
Co) ens 


THERE was the British Medical Conference 
at Bournemouth, then the International Con- 
gress of Hygiene and Demography in London, 
and finally the British Association meeting, 
along with its shadow the British Pharma- 
ceutical Conference at Cardiff. 

map eS * 

Takinea them all in all, we may echo the 
sentiments of an American visitor at the most 
important of them, who remarked at the 
closing meeting that he “felt like a half-bushel 
measure which was expected to hold a bushel.” 
There was sufficient health instruction imparted 
to last us, either fresh or dried, well into next 
summer. 


In the last week of July was held the 
British Medical Conference, an event which 
always brings together, along with the greater 
lights of the profession, a large assembly of the 
busy practitioners of the United Kingdom. It 
is the “off” time of the year for illnesses. 
Chest affections and influenza have long since 
yielded to the soft impeachments of liq. 
ammon., acet., ipecac., ammoniated quinine and 
antipyrin, aided a little perhaps by the feeble 
but well-meant efforts of the summer sun, The 
diarrhceea season has not yet set in; hence, 
finding the time hang a little heavily on his 
hands, the whilom busy practitioner saith unto 
his better half, ‘Let us to Bournemouth hie,” 
and they hie hither. 


Ken 

PURE science is not the only attraction. To 
meet old college chums during a few days’ 
relaxation renews one’s youth; to see and listen 
to the great men who have been our guiding 
stars in medicine for many a year ennobles our 
spirits; while not the least part of the enjoy- 
ment is the sociable outing, the sense of free- 
dom, the doffing of the tall hat and black coat 
to join in the merry drive through woods and 


“‘ pastures new.” 
a. Re 


Tue three great utterances at Bournemouth 
were the annual sermon which Canon Wilber- 
force delivered on ‘‘An Ideal Humanity ;” a 
“ Retrospect in Medicine for Twenty-five Years,” 
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by Dr. Lauder Brunton; and an address in 
surgery on “‘ Rest as a Therapeutic Agent,” by 
Professor Chiene. Those who were not fortunate 
enough to hear these splendid addresses should 
take their Journal or Lancet for August Ist, 
and with some kindred spirit retire to a secluded 
spot, and read them, or hear them read, aloud. 
be te TS 

THEN there was the International Congress of 
Hygiene and Demography—the latter word 
being defined as the study of the conditions 
created by crowded centres of population—in 
short, City-ology. The programme of this 
important congress is alone sufficient to arouse 
the serious interest of all good and wise men, 
as it touches almost every social problem of the 
age. From “ Birth-rates” to ‘‘Cremation,”’ 
from “ Alcoholism and Public Health” to 
“ Asiatic Cholera and the Spread of Infection ;” 
“The Hematozoon of Malaria” and “The 
Housing of the Poor;” ‘‘ Hygiene as related to 
Architecture, Engineering, and Industries, to 
Home Life, School Life, and State Life ”—these 
are but a few of the subjects deliberated on. 

eo MR acy 

THERE were sixty delegates from India, and 
great numbers from the continent of Europe, 
also a fair contingent from the United States. 
The confusion of tongues somewhat marred the 
immediate enjoyment, even if it added to the 
general effect. One of our contemporaries, the 
Chemist and Druggist, after noticing the address 
of the Prince of Wales, which was delivered 
with rather more than a suspicion of the best 
Hanoverian accent; the polished Gallic sen- 
tences of the eminent Dr. Brouardel, Dean 
of the Paris Faculty of Medicine; and the 
somewhat rasping, thundering Germanic gut- 
turals of Professor von Coler, Director-General 
of the Prussian Army Medical Department, 
goes on to say :— 

‘*Then up rose Professor Corradi, of Pavia, who 
spoke in Italian, and Professor Joseph Korosi, of 
Buda-Pesth, who delivered a fluent oration in what was 
believed to be the Magyar language, until—the speaker’s 
voice being accidentally turned from the platform to the 
hall—it suddenly dawned upon the audience that they 
were listening to a discourse in English! It after- 


wards transpired that Dr. Korési had commenced his 


address in French.” 
* x ¥* 


Tuis illustrates the really International 
character of the Congress, and proves the great 
interest which has now been aroused throughout 
the entire civilised world on all questions 
relating to health. Could we read aright the 
lessons of the age, we might find that more 
lives are saved, and human brotherhood more 
closely cemented, by this peaceful congress, than 
by all the treaties and conferences of the great 
powers during twenty years, 
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Miscellanea, 


Tr is announced that Dr. Thomas Oliver, of 
Newcastle, has been appointed Examiner in 
Physiology in the University of Glasgow. 

x * 

Tue dull weather has more effects than 
retarding harvest operations. The Newcastle 
correspondent of the Lancet says—‘‘ An unusual 
number of suicides are now noticed to occur in 
the county of Cumberland and also at Kendal 
—so much so that it is termed an epidemic, 
especially as regards the latter place. Certainly, 
as perhaps bearing on the matter, there has 
been a marked absence of the sunshine usual at 
this time of year, and instead, a continuance of 
dull, heavy weather. _The weather has been 
observed to be brighter on the coast, but most 
oppressive inland.” 

% % % 

THERE is again an “epidemic” of lead-poison- 
ing at Wakefield, due to the drinking water. 
A correspondent writes to tell us he has found 
three-eighths of a grain of lead per gallon in the 
water his family daily uses, but adds that his 
filter, one of Mawson’s, removes every trace of 
it. There is likely to be further governmental 
inquiry into this matter. 

ex % 


Twenty-Eignt Great Towns.—The deaths 
registered in each of the last four weeks in the 
several towns, alphabetically arranged, corre- 
sponded to the following annual rates per 
thousand :— 

Weeks ending 


Towns. Aug. 1 Aug. 8 Aug. 15 Aug. 22 
Birkenhead - - 22 17 15 15 
Birmingham - - ie 16 14 15 
Blackburn - - 14 16 19 14 
Bolton - : : 15 18 21. 16 
Bradford : 18 14 16 17 
Brighton - - 9 16 14 9 
Bristol - - - 10 is 13 15 
Cardiff - - - 7 14 16 15 
Derby - - - a7 12 12 15 
Halifax - - - 19 16 20 8 
Huddersfield - : 18 16 16 14 
Hell: - - 21 16 15 18 
Leeds” - - - 25 21 21 a7 
Leicester - - 22, 21 18 at 
Liverpool - - 24 20 21 22 
London - - - 20 20 20 ig, 
Manchester - - 17 16 19 18 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 20 Pa 17 18 
Norwich . - 14 18 12 a3 
Nottingham - - 12 19 14 15 
Oldham - : 18 16 14 18 
Plymouth | ajc! tae 16 14 16 21 
Portsmouth - 2 14 14 13 24 
Preston - - inde hae 0 28 24 
Salford - - - 18 18 19 29 
Sheffield - - 20 19 16 20 
Sunderland - - 19 a1 24 26 
Wolverhampton - 18 22 18 14 


THE FOOD OF PRIMITIVE MAN. 
(Continued.) 


By THE EDITOR. 

AN ear of corn is the store-house of centuries of 
cultivation, during which it has been selected 
from the wild grasses, tended and nourished as 
a gift of the gods, and handed on from Ind or 
Egypt, through Greece and Rome, to modern 
civilisation. Gradually the starch, the gluten, 
and the phosphates, upon which the food value 
of corn depends, have been increased by plough- 
ing, manuring, and irrigating the soil. Curiously 
enough, the same bulkiness of grain which fed 
man fed also the germinating plant, and re- 
acted in producing larger plants with fuller 
ears. In process of time, under suitable con- 
ditions of climate and the constant care of 
cultivators, a permanent habit was established, 
and the plant could then be transported to 
other climates, where it reproduced those char- 
acteristics which could never have originated in 
its later home. 

Animal life, no less than vegetable, profits 
Even the wild 
rabbit of this country, fed upon rich pasturage 


from continuous cultivation. 


and young corn, is much superior in flavour and 
tenderness to his prairie-fed contemporary in 
the wild West. <A breed of cattle which, under 
the ancient common-land system of feeding, 
weighed 300 lbs. per head, increased in bulk 
under the enclosure system, until in 1800 they 
weighed 800 lbs. 
sheep increased in weight from 28 lbs. to 80 
Ibs., and the yield of wool from 34 lbs. to 9 lbs. 
Part of this increase was doubtless due to 


Under the same conditions 


greater attention and better shelter—for every 
wintry blast to which they were exposed would 
use up some of the fuel of life—but mostly was 
to ‘the 
to the 
“enclosure” cultivation of turnips, mangold 


it attributable to improved feeding, 


selection of grasses for pasturage, 


wurzels, and other similar food products, 
Now we have only to carry the historical 


retrospect a few steps further back, till we find 
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gaunt, brown, savage man feeding upon roots, 
fruits, vegetables, and animals, all of them 
being of a degree of wildness and unculture 
which is almost beyond the comprehension of 
the pampered modern. What we look upon as 
a ‘state of nature,” whether in plant, animal, 
or man, is often the by-product, if not the 
direct result, of long culture. 

We have already referred to the release of 
physical energy, and the increase of intellect 
rendered possible by the transference of some 
of the digestive work, ‘‘partly to the sun 
in cultivation, partly to the fire in cook- 
ing.” We need hardly now add that this 
transference is also in some measure effected 
through the medium of 
We cultivate the rich 
produce the tender beef 


living animals, 


grasses, etc., which 
or mutton so easily 
digested by man. 

This lessened digestive strain has more than 
one marked effect upon the body of man. The 
heavy protruding jaws, once so necessary for 
the mastication of huge quantities of coarse, 
innutritious food, in the roll of generations 
become smaller and more The 
number of teeth remains the same, but as they 


receding. 


are not reduced in size so quickly as the jaw, 
they become more closely impacted together, 
and in numerous cases overlap one another, 
thus originating much of the modern dental 
disease and decay. Along with this ‘‘ recession” 
of the jaw, there is produced the “‘ progression” 
or forward and upward growth of the brain. 
The lower gives place to the higher, the animal 
to the man. Thus we see that the progress of 
the human race is partly a matter of diet. 











Mrs. Nicopremus Borrom, who has been ailing 
lately, informs us that she is now regaining 
strength, the doctor having ordered her “ dese- 
crated soup and confounded syrup of hypo- 
thesis.” 


Mrs. GREENLY: “I really feel quite tired out 
and exhausted.” Miss Brownlow: ‘ Why 
don’t you take a siesta?” Mrs. Greenly: 
“ Because I’m a homceopath, and I don’t believe 
in dosing unless you really need it.” 


MEDICAL’ THEORIES. 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


No. 2. 


By 1; HATFIELD WALKER SE. R:C. P., L-RIC.SiE., 
F.C.S., etc.; Public Analyst for the City of Carlisie, 
Late Medical Officer of Health for Longtown 
District. 


Preruaps the most interesting consideration 
that modern scientific observation leads us to 
is that the much-abused blood-letters 
We now 


and 
purgers were not altogether wrong. 
know that if the blood can be abstracted from 
the congested vessels in the early stage of 
inflammation, the inflammation may frequently 
be stopped. In the old time, when the blood 
was abstracted from the body, if the blood- 
letting was not successful in checking the 
disease, it so weakened the patient that his 
chance of recovery was often greatly diminished 
by it, 

The modern treatment should be, there- 
fore, to draw away the blood from the congested 
organ without taking it from the body; thus, if 
we give veratrumviride, we can draw all the blood 
of the body into the abdominal vessels, and thus 
as effectually “bleed” as our ancestors did with 
the lancet, but without a drop of blood being 
lost to the patient. Or if a person gets a 
“chill,” by which we mean that a cold wind, 
or a wetting, acts on the minute nerves that 
govern the blood-supply of the body so that 
they cause the external blood-vessels in the 
skin to contract; this drives the blood from the 
surface of the body to some internal organ, or, 
most frequently, to some internal skin—z.¢., the 
mucous membrane. In a slight degree of chill 
the skin lining the nose and upper part of the 
throat becomes eongested—we have a cold; or, 
if the chill is a more severe one, the inner skin 
of the lungs may become congested, and we 
have bronchitis; or the skin lining the bowels, 
and we have diarrheea, etc., etc. 

If at the commencement of the chill we take 
a hot bath, the blood is again drawn to the sur- 
face and the effects of the chill prevented, or 
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some drug which determines the blood to the 
The old 


physicians acted in much the same way, but 


surface is taken with a like effect. 
their explanation was wrong. They supposed 
that the chill prevented some ‘“‘Shumour” getting 
out by checking the perspiration, and so they 
“sweated” it out by the warm bath. Purgatives 
draw the blood into the large and numerous 
vessels of the bowels, soa purgative or the warm 
bath will equally relieve say a congested head, 
but the purging school said the cold was 
‘‘worked off,’ or the peccant humour was 
purged off; the truth being, of course, that 
the purging school were midway between the 
blood-letters andourtreatment. The blood-letters 
relieved the congested organ, but deprived the 
patient of valuable life-blood; the purgers 
relieve the congestion by drawing the blood 
although 
they do not deprive the patient of blood, yet 


into the abdominal vessels, and, 
they weaken by the excessive purging ; now we 
have advanced a step further, and while drawing 
the blood away, weaken neither by bleeding nor 


purging. 


Although orthodox medicine has now become 
scientifically established, and its future line of 
progress has become so clearly defined, yet old 
superstitions still cling. The Expectants stand 
helplessly by while their patients die, without 
any attempt being made to save them. The 
Empirics still abound. Almost the whole of the 
laity are Empirics—7.e., believe that each disease 
has a remedy which will cure or alleviate it. 
Thus a person suffers from neuralgia, say, and 
has perhaps heard that quinine is a “cure” for 
it, he immediately takes quinine. Now neur- 
algia, like most diseases or symptoms, may 
arise from totally opposite causes: it may be 
caused by congestion, or the opposite, and of 
course the remedy for the one condition would 
be the very worst thing in the other, and so the 
quinine by chance may do good, but the greater 
probability is that it will do harm, and convert 
an easily-cured neuralgia, which Nature in a 


day or two would have cured unaided, into an 
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obstinate chronic case. The Expectants and 
who with their 
esimal doses are exactly the same, have this in 


the Homeopaths, infinit- 


their favour, that, although they do their 


patients no good—I mean as far as drugs are 
concerned—they certainly do them no harm. 

If a physician is not sure (either through 
want of ability, or through the difficulty of the 
case) that his line of treatment is correct, he 
should certainly adopt the Expectant treatment, 
and thus give Nature, who in this case is 
probably the better physician of the two, a 
chance, 





Preventive Medicine. 
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PRESERVATION OF THE EAR AND 
ITS FUNCTIONS.—(Continued.) 


RicHarp ~~ Enis, PR.CS. ~ Koy, ece., 
Senior Surgeon, Newcastle-on-Tyne Throat 
and Ear Hospital; Hon. Consulting Sur- 
geon, Sheffield and South Yorkshire Ear 
and Throat Hospital. 


By 


In my former paper I gave some homely hints 
as to the care of the ears in early childhood, 
and of the avoidance of damage to the hearing 
from incautious and injudicious bathing, etc. 
I now propose to advance a little further. If 
a child has a constant running from the ear, in 
all probability it will proceed from the follow- 
ing causes. It will be left as a dreg of scarlet 
fever or measles, it may be constitutional weak- 
ness following a cold, or it may be caused and 
kept up by an impure atmosphere, such as sewer 
gas having access to the house. ‘This is a very 
common cause of “running ears,” as they are 
called. If there is blood in the discharge, in 
all probability it proceeds from a fleshy growth 
in the ear called a polypus. If there is a very 
bad smell from the discharge, it often indicates 


diseased bone, 

As a rule, children with these affections 
of the ear are not up to a high standard 
of health, 


to improve this; for instance, change of air, 


and measures should be taken 
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good living, food containing phosphates, such 
food, 


cod liver oil, will often be required. 


and 
The 


following should be allowed to a child at all 


as oatmeal porridge, chemical 


times should it wish to partake of them— 
bread, butter, and milk. A child with an ear 
affection should not have a long interval 
between meals, but should be encouraged to 
Butter should be 
freely allowed, because it is a form of fat 


eat almost at all times. 


which a ghild instinctively craves for when it 


often refuses others. 


A child with a chronic ear affection is not fit | 
to be in a crowded school, for its own sake as_ 


well as that of others. Certainly it should not 
be pressed with its tasks, seeing that it is ina 
state of health which may at any time end in 
brain mischief, As a general rule, and a rule 
without any exception, cleanliness should be 
adhered to. 


washed out frequently, and very gently, several 


For instance, the ear should be 


times a day; a fresh bit of absorbent cotton 
wool should be introduced after each washing. 
A rough, awkward, or impatient person should 
never be allowed to wash out a patient’s ear. 
If there is a bloody discharge from a polypus, 
or if there is a persistent bad smell from the 
discharge, it will require to be dealt with by a 
surgeon. A very safe application in a general 
way, and one that will remove the bad smell 
for a time, is the solution of permanganate of 
potass. Condy’s solution is a good form, but 
it should not be used too freely. Asarulea 
small teaspoonful to a gill of tepid water will 
be sufficient to wash out the ear with a few 
times a day, using with great care a proper ear 
syringe. 

It should be remembered that this will 
not cure a running ear of long standing, but 
Should a child, 


or indeed any one having a discharge from the 


it will never do any harm. 


ear, find it suddenly cease, and the ear become 
painful, especially if there is any shivering and 
feverishness, medical aid should be at once 


sought, for a life may be in jeopardy. 


THE ART OF ADULTERATION. 
Wo. 2.—Food and Drink. 


By CHARLES COOPER. 


In the discussion of this subject, it has become 
rather an important point that there should be 
an accurate definition of what adulteration 
really is. In this connection a little difficulty 
has recently arisen in the United States, where 
the activity of the States Boards of Health has 
stirred up some of the leading provision houses 
to promote a Pure Food League, the objects of 
which would seem to be sufficiently defined by 
its title. 
enough ; it was decided that there should be an 


The first meeting went off well 


exhibition of pure food products at an early date, 
and the motives of the Association appeared 
to be sufficiently well understood by the sub- 
scribers to it. 

The hard- 
and-fast line men insisted that the term “ pure 


Afterwards complications arose. 


food” should be reeognised in its integrity— 
that, for example, coffee should be coffee and 
nothing else, and cocoa should be cocoa with- 
out sophistication. This view of the question 
was combatted by others, dealers and manu- 
facturers of “preparations” recognised both by 
the trade and the public—that is to say, 
for instance, preparations of ground coffee 
admittedly sophisticated with chicory ; cocoa 
powder mixed with sugar, starch, and other 
ingredients of innocuous character which people 
are content to purchase in view of the con- 
sideration that they get them ata lower price 
than would be exacted for the absolutely un- 
adulterated product of the coffee or cocoa bean. 
On this rock it seems probable that the Pure 
Food League will split. 

There is something to be said on both 
sides’ of the question. From the point of 
view of the rigid purists, it is to be argued 
that if once the principle of sophistication be 
admitted, there is no reckoning upon where 
it may stop. To cite the articles I have 
specially referred to, prepared cocoas have been 
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found to contain not only admixtures of sugar, 
starch, and flour, but the ground innutritious 
husks of the cocoa bean, and fats or oils of 
various kinds, with earthy and colouring matters. 
Only recently attention has been directed to 
the mischief resulting from the use of cocoas 
adulterated by added alkalies, Dr. Sidney 
Ringer says in his work on Therapeutics that 
the sustained use of alkalies impoverishes the 
blood. 


factured article, is made with the kernels of the 


Chocolate, which is a professedly manu- 


cocoa bean, reduced to a smooth uniform paste 
with sugar and starch of some kind, such as 
arrowroot, vanilla or cinnamon being used to 
impart flavour; but in the cheaper forms retailed 
tallow is occasionally employed, and such 
noxious adulterants as ochre, red lead, vermilion, 


sulphate of lime and chalk are not infrequent. 


As to coffee, the addition of chicory is so weil 
recognised that most people are apt to regard it 
as harmless, and even as tending to improve the 
flavour, At the same time it would be wise 
that some guarantee should be exacted as to the 
precise proportion of chicory employed in coffee 
“preparations,” as it has been ascertained that 
mixed with coffee in the proportion of 25 
per cent. it is apt to produce a sense of 
weight in the stomach, languor and headache, 
and has even, by an eminent authority, been 
assigned as one of the exciting causes of 
It would also be well that the 


purity of the chicory itself should be an 


amaurosis, 
ascertained fact. Its adulterants are legion, 
including carrot, parsnip, mangel-wurzel, beaus, 
lupin-seeds, wheat, rye, dog-biscuit, burnt sugar, 
red earth, horse chestnut, acorns, oak-bark, tan, 
mahogany sawdust, baked horse’s and bullock’s 
liver, ‘‘ Hamburg powder,” which consists of 
peas roasted and ground, and coloured with the 
next article, ““ Venetian red,” also an adultera- 
tion. Chicory is, moreover, not the only foreign 
ingredient in ground and prepared coffees which 
are occasionally ‘‘ faked” with roasted wheat 
flour, beans, flour, and a 


acorns, potato 


“‘ coffee-colourer” made with coarse brown 


pn eee 


sugar, Assuming the possible presence of 
such adulterants, an eminent authority goes. 
so far as to say that it would be much cheaper, 
as well as more wholesome and nutritious, for 
the poor to make and drink good toast and 
water, rather than to waste their money in pur- 
chasing coffee preparations, 

Of course it is not to be assumed that manu- 
facturers and dealers who give in their adhesion 
to ‘‘pure food” principles should knowingly 
practise or wink at such lavish interpretations 
of the word “ preparations,” but at the same . 
time it is impossible not to sympathise with 
the views of those who would avoid in this 
At 
must also be conceded that if any latitude were 


connection even ‘‘the appearance of evil.” 


allowed, membership of the Association would 
at once afford a shield to the nefarious doings 
of intentionally dishonest manufacturers, who 
under its egis might expect to practise all the 
On the 
other hand, if people prefer food “substitutes ” 


arts of adulteration with impunity. 


to the real thing, either on the score of economy 
or for some reason of taste, who shall gainsay 
them % 


to wrap his virtue around him, and swear that 


Is it for the manufacturer or dealer 


though, as the alternative, he may forthwith 
put up his shutters, his customers, however 
they entreat, shall have no chicory in their 


coffee? It is a difficult question to determine. 


It is safe to assume that in this matter of the 
sale of unacknowledged food substitutes, there 
is as often as not as much dishonesty on the part 
of the buyer as of the seller. The man who pro- 
fessedly goes out to buy butter, and will give no 
more than 10d. per lb. for it, knowing perfectly 
well that butter cannot be retailed at the price, 
has not the least moral right to feel aggrieved 
if he is put off with a proportion of margarine. 
Shopkeepers, as the Eton boy said of fathers, 
are our fellow-creatures after all, and subject to 
the temptations which we place before them. 
The passion for cheap buying is the chief 
of substitutes. 


encouragement for the sale 


There has been a constant process of cheapening 
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going on in the various food markets for many 
years past, owing partly to the extension of the 
stores system of cash payments, and partly to 
the increased facilities for preparing, packing, 
and transporting perishable goods, which bring 
the productsof foreign countries to ourmarketsin 
a space of time that would have seemed incredible 
a few years ago. 

Unfortunately people seem to think that there 
is no limit to this sort of thing, and the con- 
sumer’s desire to purchase a shilling article 
for ninepence naturally resuits in the acqui- 
‘* substitute,” 


wholesome or it may not; there is at any 


sition of a which may _ be 
rate no security, save in the label, and the 
Executive are wisely enforcing the clause of 
the Food and Drugs Act which provides that 
the nature of the article shall be explicitly 
But though the 
enforcement of.this Act may define the position 


stated on the outside of it. 


of the harmless “ good substitute,” the dishonest 
adulterator is hardly likely to be altogether 


stopped by it. His resources are illimitable, 


and his possible manipulation of that gourmet’s 
joy, a Parisian dinner, has been lately amusingly 
illustrated by a French paper. 

The ante-prandial apéritif—Vermouth, ren- 
dered agreeable by the addition of sulphuric acid. 

Potage—Tapioco, made of potato starch, 
with the addition of copper. 

Butter—Calf’s fat coloured with lead. 

Roast—-Meat of inferior quality improved 
with saltpetre ; truffles made of pressed clay ; 
vinegar of salad seasoned with vitriol; peas, 
coloured with sulphate of copper. 

Dessert—A chocolate cream. The chocolate 
is made of glucose, red oxide of mercury, and 
red ochre. Tor coffee he is given a mixture of 
horse-liver roasted in the oven, black walnut, 
sawdust, and caramel. 

His small glass of Kirschwasser, which ter- 
minates the dinner, contains as high as twenty- 
two centigrammes of prussic acid to the litre. 

After such a meal the Parisian is consumed 
with a terrible thirst. He wishes to drink 
beer, and he drinks it. It is a decoction of 
poppy-heads, elder, belladonna, datura stramo- 
nium, soda, tan-bark, and picric acid. 





Hints for the Sick=tRoom. 


THe ENEMA. 


THis is an appliance which should be 
available in every family. It is used for 
emptying the lower part of the bowels in cases 
of constipation, also for destroying thread 
worms, which usually infest that region. 
Another great and principal use of the enema 
is for introducing food into the system when it 
cannot be taken by the mouth. Medicines are 
also very readily absorbed by this means, and 
as some remedies are apt to disorder the 
digestive organs when taken in the usual way, 
they can be administered per rectwm without 
this disadvantage. 


The temperature is the first condition to 
be observed, and although a cold injection is 
sometimes ordered, it should usually be ad- 
ministered at about the heat of the body. As 
in the case of the bath, try it with the back of 
your hand, and if it causes no unpleasant 
heat it is right for use. Make a slight allow- 
ance, however, for the cooling which takes 
place in its passing through the instrument. 
The second condition is that all the air be 
expelled from the enema syringe before it is 
introduced, and that you stop injecting before 
you quite reach the bottom of the vessel. In 
commencing, work the syringe and turn the 
nozzle back into the vessel until a full stream 
begins to flow. You can then moisten the 
nozzle and introduce it. The syringe should 
be worked firmly but slowly, not jerkily, 
and care should be taken to keep the lower 
part always covered with liquid, otherwise air 
will be sucked in and injected, to the detriment 
and discomfort of the patient. } 


The enema most used for constipation is 
warm water, either plain or slightly soapy, 
with occasionally the addition of a table- 
spoonful of pure olive or castor oil. Another 
favourite form is thin gruel carefully strained 
through muslin. For thread worms, common 
salt may be used in the proportion of a 
large table-spoonful to a pint of water (two 
full breakfast cups), or a dram of quassia wood 
infused in the same quantity of hot water 
and strained through muslin. 

The quantity for a laxative enema should 
vary from a tea-cupful for young children to 
a pint or more for adults; but always have a 
little more than is absolutely necessary, to 
make sure that the patient gets as much as is 
required without the chance of injecting air. 
If too much is given it cannot be retained the 
proper time, which is from five to ten minutes. 

The quantity for a nutritive or medicated 
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enema which is intended to be retained and 
absorbed by the system, should not exceed a 
tea-cupful for adults or half for children. On 
account of the smaller quantity required it is 
preferable to inject food or medicine with the 
pear-shaped syringe, rather than with the con- 
tinuous Higginson’s or Ingram’s form having 
long tubes. 

After use the apparatus should be washed 
with scrupulous care in cold water, and hung 
up by the lower end in a press or wardrobe. 
It should not be folded in a box, as this is apt 
to destroy the rubber. 








SICK ROOM AND SURCICAL cOODS. 


ANTISEPTIC APPLIANCES 

BANDAGES—India Rubber, Cotton, and Suspensory 

BATTERIES, MEDICAL, for the application of Elec- 
tricity 

BED PANS—Round and Slipper Shape 

BED SHEETING— Waterproof 

BELTS, ABDOMINAL—for giving support in Preg- 
nancy or Obesity. (A Female Attendant) 

BRONCHITIS KETTLES, 2/6, 5/6, 7/6,. 1/9 

COTTON WOOL—Medicated, Absorbent, and Anti- 
septic . 

DOUCHES—for the Eye, Ear, Nose, etc. 

DISINFECTANTS of every description 

ELECTRO-MAGNETIC MACHINES 

ENEMAS, 2/6, 4/6, 5/6, and 7/6 each 

ELASTIC sTOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 
Female Attendant) 

EYE BATHS, Eye Shades, Reading Shades 

FEEDING CUPS of various patterns 

FILTERS (Mawson’s) for Purifying Water 

FINGER STALLS, India-rubber, for protecting wounds 

GASOGENES—for making Aerated Waters 

GAUZE AND COTTON TISSUE. (Diaper) 

GLYCERINE SYRINGES 

HEARING APPARATUS—Tubes, Trumpets, etc. 

ICE BAGS for the head, India-rubber or Waterproof 

INHALERS in great variety 

LINT, Surgical and Antiseptic 

MEDICINE CHESTS —for Home or Abroad 

MEDICINE Measures and Scales 

OILED SILK and Gutta Percha Tissue 

RESPIRATORS—for Protection against Cold, for 
Antiseptics, and for use in Lead Works 

SPONGES—for Surgical or Toilet Use 

SPONGIO PILINE for Fomentations 

SPRAYS—for the Throat, the Room, &c. 

SUSPENSORY BANDAGES, 1/-, 1/6, 2/6, 4/6 

SYRINGES—India Rubber and Glass 

THERMOMETERS—for taking the Temperature of 
the Room, the Bath, and of the Body (Clinical) 

TRUSSES—usual kinds, or specially made to measure 

URINALS—in Glass, Earthenware, and India Rubber 

VACCINATION SHIELDS, for protecting the arm 





etc. (A 





MAY BE, OBTAINED FROM 


MAWSON, SWAN, & WEDDELL, 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENT DEALERS, 


20 WEST GRAINGER ST., and 135 PILGRIM ST., 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ WEDDELL, NEWCASTLE.” 
Telephone: Post OFFICE, 414 and 424; NATIONAL, 1108. 


DOMESTIC AND FAMILY HYCIENE. 


ee 


Broken Needles in the Feet. 


THERE is no doubt that the easiest way to get 
broken needles out of the soles of the feet is to 
wear a corn-plaster over the spot (with the 
“eye” of the plaster over the needle). The 
needle, in the course of a few days, protrudes 
sufficiently to allow of its being pulled out. 
This has been mentioned before, but a note on 
the subject by Dr. Charles Steele, of Clifton, in 
the Lancet recently, recalled it. 


Arsenic in Wall Papers. 

Any one who suspects the presence of arsenic in 
their wall-paper can put the accuracy of their 
suspicion to the test in the following simple 
manner :—Dip a small piece of the paper in 
strong ammonia water. IEf arsenic is present a 
bluish colour will appear. In order to make 
certain doubly sure, a crystal of nitrate of silver 
can be moistened with a drop of this fluid. 
This further test will show if the colour is due 
to arsenic, as, if it is, a deposit of a yellow tint 
will be formed on the crystal.— Hospital. 


Tea and Cold Feet. 


EXPERIENCE, or rather abstinence, has not 
taught us how much truth there is in the 
assertion that tea-drinking is a cause of cold 
feet. The suffering caused, at night more 
especially, by this distressing infliction is 
sufficient to make any test or sacrifice worth 
while. Those who suffer from cold feet, and 
are habitual drinkers of tea at breakfast and in 
the afternoon, may be able to confer not only a 
boon upon themselves but upon their fellow- 
sufferers by making an experiment in this 
direction. 


Teaching the Laws of Health. 


THE first paper was by Dr. A. Newsholme, 
medical officer of health for Brighton, on the 
teaching of the laws of health in schools. He 
recommended that hygiene should be made a 
class subject in all elementary schools. All 
teachers of such schools should have passed an 
examination in hygiene, at least equal to that of 
the advanced course in hygiene of the Science 
Department. The proposed course of study 
should be carefully graduated for different 
standards. It should embrace the elements of 
chemistry and physiology, so far as they were 
required in order to understand the principles 
of hygiene, and should cover much the same 
ground as the elementary syllabus in hygiene of 
the Science and Art Department.—Report of 


| International Congress of Hygiene. 
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Sloped Handwriting versus Health. 


Handwriting as taught wm WSchools,—Papers 
on this subject were read by Dr. Kotelmann 
(Hamburg) and Mr, J. Jackson, with the view 
of showing that the teaching of children in 
“sloped ” handwriting is physically injurious. 
The following resolution was moved: ‘* That as 
the hygienic advantages of vertical writing 
have been clearly demonstrated and established 
both by medical investigation and practical 
experiment, and that as by its adoption the 
injurious postures so productive of spinal curva- 
ture and short sight are entirely avoided, it is 
hereby recommended that upright penmanship 
be introduced and generally taught in our 
elementary and secondary schools.” Mr, Noble 
Smith said his attention was drawn some years 
ago to the fact that children obtained a bad 
physical attitude more from being taught to 
slope in handwriting than from any fault in the 
shape of the seat or writing desk.—Leport of 
International Congress of Hygrene, 


Ears, Nightcaps, and Beauty. 
Ir is amusing to note how great an extent the 
discussion concerning large and protruding ears 
is occupying the public mind at the present 
time. ‘Theories as to the origin of the evil are 
numerous and various. One correspondent to 
the Daily Telegraph boldly makes evolution 
responsible. He said: ‘The: evolution of an 
organ is through its use. Why is the giraffe so 
tall, but because he was for ever trying after 
the top leaf of the tree; so our young people 
are getting big ears because they are such busy 
listeners. Gossip, curiosity, the anxiety to 
know, the earnest search after news, that 
accounts for the long ears of the present gene- 
ration.” For a considerable time past I have 
been much struck by the defect in question 
amongst rural populations (sad to relate, my 
observations have been largely made in church), 
and this fact does not tend to strengthen the 
argument of our correspondent, It is not 
amongst this class of the community that we 
usually look for that keen curiosity and intelli- 
gence which he quotes, and we hope he is 
mistaken in his sign of civilisation. The theory 
of laxity of attention to the matter in youth is 
much more plausible. Our ancestors certainly 
paid more attention to the details of personal 


appearance than we do to-day. When the little 
nightcaps worn by children of bygone genera- 
tions went the way of all fashions, we hear of 
careful parents who doctored ears that promised 
to protrude beyond the limit of the becoming, 
by a gentle but judicious “strapping down” at 
night. Thus the small and shapely ear was 
more often seen in former times than now— 
and in the gentle born especially, more care 
naturally being bestowed upon their ancestors 
and upon them than time would permit amongst 
the busier classes. But at all times natural 
proclivities will assert themselves. Large feet 
and hands are not confined to members of the 
working population, and should the theory of 
evolution be a sound one, its progress is not to 
be traced by hundreds, but by tens of hundred 
years. As the effect appears to be from physi- 
cal rather than mental causes, should some such 
simple method as of the ear-cap at night be 
adopted for children, the future generation will 
probably benefit by being the possessors of more 
ornamental, if not of more useful, organs of 
hearing. — Hospital. 


Beware of the Jam-Pot. 


Dr. H. M. Lawrence, of Hadlow, near Tun- 
bridge, writes to a contemporary to warn the 
public against the use of glass jars for holding 
jam. Says Dr. Lawrence:—‘ Twice within 
the last two months have my children found 
pieces of glass in their mouths, and fortunately 
got them out again; one piece was half an inch 
long and very sharp. If this has happened 
twice in so short a time to me, how often must 
it occur to others, and how often must children 
swallow a piece without knowing it? It makes 
me look back to the obscure cases of enteritis 
one has met with which could not be accounted 
for as to the cause. ‘The jams my children had 
were from different makers, so the accident 
must be not uncommon.’—Hosprtal. 








It is the dentist who can do tooth things at 
once, 

Tur Prince oF Doctors.—The conversation 
turned upon the recent scientific discovery. 3 

‘What a large practice the doctor will have! 
Why, he can earn as much as ever he wants to.” 

‘In short, he can now live like a fighting 
Koch!” 
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For the Dinner and Supper Table. 
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GAS /. HEALTH. 


Few persons are aware of the extent to which 


THE NORTHERN 


health suffers through insufficient ventilation 
All the world knows that 
animals require a constant supply of oxygen, 


where gas is used. 


but it is not so widely known that a single 
Argand burner consumes as much of that 
life-sustaining product as five human. beings. 
Wherever therefore gas is used, abundance of 
fresh air should likewise be provided. 

The evils arising from want of ventilation in 
these circumstances are twofold. There is an 
absence of oxygen, rendering the persons present 
languid, uneasy, and comparatively spiritless ; 
and there is an excessive quantity of carbonic 
dioxide discharged into the atmosphere, which 
But 


there is a third condition more dangerous than 


increases the symptoms just mentioned. 


either of these set up. The same languor of 
life which affects the human being affects like- 
wise the gas, resulting in imperfect combustion, 
with the liberation into the room of uncon- 
sumed gas and traces of the deadly carbonic 
oxide. Especially is this the case when the 
pressure of gas is greater than is necessary for 
the number of burners in use, when a hissing 


and flaring up indicates the excess. 


Now, on account of these dangers to health 
occurring from the use of gas, and awaiting the 
practical adoption of the electric light, many 
families are reverting to the use of oil Jamps for 
illuminating their sitting-rooms. As to increased 
ventilation and the means by which it may be 
supplied, we shall probably have something to 
say in our next issue, but a good deal may be 
done by adopting a suitable gas governor to 
reduce automatically the pressure of gas when 


that is in excess of the requirements of the 
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house. rating the last ae years we have 
The 
first acted well during the first year, but after 
that time we found it did not act at all. In 


the Jubilee year we made the trial of anotlier, 


practically tried two of these governors. 


the Stott Gas Governor, which has been in use 
ever since. It is not our purpose here to speak 
of the economy of gas effected by its use, which 
has amounted ever since to at least 25 per 
cent., but we have some satisfaction in knowing 
that whatever the pressure on the main, and 
however few jets we are burning, there is never 
now any of that disagreeable flaring and hissing 
which formerly caused so much annoyance. 
And we likewise know that waste gas is 
no longer being poured into the atmosphere 


We 


tried the governor a few weeks ago, and found 


to the detriment of health and chattels. 


it acting as perfectly as when first put in. 
The greater question of increased ventilation, 


however, still remains practically unanswered. 
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A FAMILY BOOK OF THE OLDEN 
“SNe 


THE HISTORY. 
THIS manuscript volume seems to have been 
commenced in the later years of the reign of 
“Quene Elizabeth,” as a treasury of household 
receipts, and was probably made for Lady 
Margaret Cholmeley, whose daughter Mary was 
married to the Hon. and Rev. Henry Fairfax, 
uncle to the Lord General of that name in the 
parliamentary army. The ‘Story of the Book,” 
as told in the introduction by the editor, shows 
how it passed from hand to hand, each genera- 
tion collecting and adding the receipts which 
were deemed worthy of preservation, until it 
passed by marriage out of the hands of the 
Fairfaxes into a notable family in the county 


* Arcana Fairfaxiana, or Ye Apothecarie his booke,. 
a manuscript volume nearly three centuries old, used in 
the Fairfax family. Reproduced in fac-simile. Edited 
by George Weddell. London: Elliot Stock; Newcastle- 
on-Tyne: Mawson, Swan, & Morgan. 
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of Durham. Over two score of the most dis- 

tinguished families in Yorkshire and Durham 

are mentioned as contributors to the volume. 
LOCAL INTEREST. 

When Ann, daughter of the fourth Lord 
Fairfax, married Ralph Carr, Esq., of Cocken, 
she carried the household book to her new home. 
Her son, also named Ralph, who was born in 
1694, does not seem to have valued the book 
so highly as did the Fairfaxes, because either 
he or his son (still another Ralph) presented it 
as a gift to one of his neighbours. The Carrs 
were connected by marriage with the Hodgsons 
of Hebborne and the Davisons of North 
Biddick; they in turn, as well as the Hed- 
worths, being related to the families of Bellasis 
and Penniman of previous generations, who 
were kinsfolk of the Fairfaxes, and all of whom 
are mentioned in the Arcana. These neighbours 
round about Cocken are highly interesting to 
the North Country from their intimate re- 
lationship to its notable families, the Delavals of 
Seaton, the Lambtons of Lambton, the Liddells 
of Ravensworth, the Hedworth-Williamsons of 
Monkwearmouth and Whitburn, the Carr- 
Ellisons, the Fenwicks, the Forsters, and many 
more almost equally illustrious. 

THE FORM. 

The entire manuscript, consisting of 206 
pages, has been faithfully reproduced, not in 
type, but in fac-sumele of the original hand- 
writings. Almost every style of writing, from 
the time of Elizabeth, is represented in the 
volume ; most of them being written with 
exquisite care and beauty. As a study, there- 
fore, of old handwriting alone, or as an intro- 
duction to antiquarian research, the book is of 
great interest; especially seeing that descriptive 
notes on the various styles, with transcriptions 
of the more difficult ones, are given in the 
preface. 

THE SUBJECT. 

The greater portion of the volume consists of 
medical receipts, with a sprinkling of charms 
and talismans characteristic of the period. 
The Materia Medica, in addition to a whole 
pharmacopceia of simples long since discarded 
in practice, contains numerous gruesome ingre- 
dients which recall the witches’ cauldron in 
Macbeth. The maladies to which they were 


applied, from “‘ Melancholie” and ‘‘ Y® passion 


of y® harte,” to the deadly ‘“ Plague,” 








remind 
us of the terrors, real and imaginary, which 
beset those long silent generations. 


The remainder of the book is made up of 


-household receipts for baking and _ brewing, 


preserving and churning, bleaching and dyeing, 
after the manner of our remote great grand- 
mothers. ‘There are also interspersed, here and 
there, quaint entries and remarks which cast a 
vivid side light upon the social and domestic 
life of the times in which they were written. 


O 


AN IDEAL HUMANITY. 


BY CANON WILBERFORCE. 


Extracts from the concluding passages of the annual 
sermon preached to the members of the British Medical 
Association assembled in conference at Bournemouth. 

“Thought is not then phosphorus or a 
secretion from the brain, like bile from the 
liver; it is the outcome of the Divine Logos; 
the Absolute has from the beginning been the 
self-utterer, as human thought takes shape in 
language. ‘So the thought of the absolute, 
eternally, datelessly, utters itself in phenomena 
through every grass blade,’ says Carlyle, ‘the 
glory of a present God still beams.’ ‘Thus’ (says 
Goethe of the earth’s spirit, or, if you wili,; the 
protoplasm), ‘thus at the roaring loom of time 
I ply and weave for God the garment that thou 
seest Him by.’” 


eoeoeee 


“Humanity, then, is the body of God, one 
spiritual, organic unity, the power and qualities 
of each integer of which are given in trust for 
the whole—diversities of gifts, but the same 
spirit. Whoever, therefore, ministers to the 
amelioration of this condition of humanity in 
any department of its many-sided life is brought 
into relationship with the Father of spirits, and 
partakes in a divine commission. And the 
higher his standard of spirituality, the more 
single-minded his motive for action, the closer 
his walk with God, the more powerful and 
remedial will be his ministry in a groaning 
and travailing creation. Most emphatically is 
this definition true of the great and honour- 
able profession which has “met to hold its 
annual Parliament of science in this beautiful 
town.” 
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‘¢Man’s orbit is so large that human progress 
is slow; but the brilliant achievements of 
medical science are fulfilling the prophecy. For 
a surgeon to perform upon a delicate patient an 
operation of exceptional magnitude, lasting for 
two hours, during the whole of which time the 
patient is in a calm, dreamless slumber through 
the instrumentality of anesthetics, is a greater 
work than instantaneously to remove disease by 
a touch without the dignity and discipline of 


labour and skill.” .. 94. 

‘Knowledge and skill may make the surgeon 
or the doctor; only the sympathetic power of 
love can make the true physician; for no man 
can ever truly say ‘Our brother which art on 
earth,’ till he has learnt from his whole heart 
to cry ‘Our father which art in heaven.’ The 
power of loving God, which is the only true 
manifestation of divine sonship, inspires 
sympathy in a practical form in therapeutics, 
and affects with surprising power the person- 
ality of man. The true physician knows how it 
stimulates the sources of action, emotion, and 
hope. The fact that the ablest physician, when 
stricken with disease, will never diagnose or 
prescribe for himself is an acknowledgment of 
the powerful influence of sympathy in healing 
and the inter-dependence of each on the other. 
it ‘is.invisible; sois forced.” .. 3. 5 

“So, then, if you would ennoble and dignify 
your profession, you would co-operate with the 
eternal, and bless humanity; recognise in all 
things the constraining presence of God; go 
forth to heal, commissioned by the All Father, 
and as to brothers in humanity—divinely 
loving, divinely yearning—and influences will 
be on your side, not, perhaps, to be found in 
works on therapeutics, but for the manifestation 
of which the creation waiteth. The law that 
refuses to recognise the honorarium of the 
physician as of legal obligation exalts him by 
thus publicly acknowledging that he is no 
hireling, but sent of God. And when your 
ministrations are blessed, adopt the noble motto 
on the statue of Ambroise Pare, in the Ecole de 
Médecine in Paris, ‘Je le panse, Dieu le 
(0) 4 

“Want of compassion to the leas¢ will be the 
precursor of decay of compassion to the greatest; 
invasions of experimental cruelty on a lower 
life inevitably lead, as has been proved in 


Berlin, to indifference to human suffering. To 
alter a single word of Coleridge, I would say— 
*** He healeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 


For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.’” 
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MEDICAL, SURGICAL, AND SANITARY. 


(Articles mentioned in this column are obtainable from Mawson, 
Swan, & Weddell.) 


GAS AND THE HYES, 


Many persons feel the glare of gaslight to be 
injurious to the eyes, and there can be little 
doubt that, amongst other causes, this con- 
tributes largely to the growing necessity for 
wearing glasses. 
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The reading shade, which adapts itself to any 
size of head, has now come into extensive use. 
It is quite inexpensive (ls. post free), is easily 
adjusted to any position, and, being ventilated, 
is comfortable to wear. Besides its adoption 
by students and general readers, it is used in 
some trades requiring a keen light which would 
otherwise injure the eyes of the workers. 


—-—_—— 


ROUND SHOULDERS. 


GROWING boys and girls, and those having a 
sedentary occupation, are very liable to acquire 
a stoop, which in time develops into round- 
shoulderedness. One hears of the board to 
which school-girls used to be strapped, and 
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many other devices have been tried to ensure an 
erect figure. The latest of these, and so far the 
most satisfactory, is a ribbed brace or “chest 
expander,” which passes round the shoulders, is 
carried down the back, and fastens round the 





waist infront. It is most comfortable to wear, 
gives a delightful support, and the ‘‘ bracing” 
can be gradually applied and increased week by 
week. 


MEDICINE CUPBOARD. 


Iw a sick-room the table and the mantelpiece 
are often littered with bottles, cups, spoons, 
and other articles which are highly necessary 
for the patient, but are apt to irritate the mind 
by reason of their untidiness. A neat little 


















































medicine cupboard has been brought out, which 
makes a place for all these things, besides 
accommodation for a glass of drinking water 
and other items of constant demand. The cup- 
board may be hung at the bedside, within reach 





TABLE DRINKS. 


Tiuos—E who can content themselves with cold 
water at dinner are undoubtedly the wiser 
members of the community. A small cup of 
cotfee may be taken with advantage after the 
meal, but tea after eating animal food is highly 
injurious. 

There are many persons, however, who prefer 
to have something else, but who object to the 
use of alcoholic drinks. For these there has 
hitherto been only the exceedingly cold soda or 
potass, or the too-sweet lemon or ginger. The 
Nectar Cream JBeverage Company, whose 
champagne bottles and artistic labels give on 
the table the appearance of high-class wines, 
have just introduced ‘‘ Burtonia,” as a non- 
alcoholic substitute for bitter ale. It is a 
pleasant bitter, with just sufficient effervescence 
to give it a “head.” It should become a 
favourite drink with temperance people, who 
may wish to vary the simplicity of cold water 
with something having a body but no spirit. 


FOOD FOR THE SICK. 


In cases of extreme exhaustion it is necessary 
to have at hand some food which, besides being - 
of high nutritive value, can be immediately 
assimilated, by the system. The ordinary 
Liebig’s Extract of Beef, although highly 
useful as a stimulant, does not give the required 
sustenance, and therefore cannot be relied on 
in emergencies. One of the most thoroughly 
useful preparations yet introduced is Edge’s 
Essence of Beef, which is taken in teaspoonful 
doses without any addition whatever. The 
same makers put up essence of mutton and 
chicken, and a real turtle soup. These pre- 
parations are all the more wholesome from 
being preserved in glass, not in tin, as they are 
thus free from the possibility of metallic 
contamination. Their credentials are of the 
highest, from the analysts and the hospitals, 
as well as from medical men and nurses, One 
analyst, after putting them through crucial 
tests, has actually adopted them as his standards 
in judging other preparations. To the invalid 
and the overwrought they are tempting, 
restorative, and sustaining. 





of the patient, and can be locked if desired. 
ESSENCE 


EDGES | YN OF BEEF. 


PUT UP IN GLASS. 


Is a distinct stimulant and food. Alcohol itself cannot be 
said to act with more immediate effect; of course, unlike 
alcohol, it does not produce reaction. 


Pronounced by Medical Press and Profession 
to be a perfect production. 
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COMICAL AND CHEMICAL, 


COLLECTED AT THE CHEMIST’S COUNTER AND 
ELSEWHERE. 


‘‘ ARE you a Paris-ite?” asked the cholera 
Bacillus. 

‘“No,” replied the consumption Bacillus, 
““m a Germ-un,” 


‘¢ A PINNYWUFF 0° Diabolic Ointment” was 
recently asked for in Pilgrim Street. ‘“ Car- 
bolic ” was the interpretation. 





Curtous Orprers.—The following are recent 
specimens :—‘‘ Two pennyworth of eye-glass for 
thickening jelly,” and ‘“ True blue pills.” 





A cusTtoMER coolly asked a_ Birkenhead 
chemist the other day for ‘‘an ounce of druggists’ 
blood.” We believe he was referred to the 
Stores, who are said to stock the article. “A 
bottle of prayers and flowers” was another 
inquiry from the same chemist. 





Nort THE SEASON FOR THE Macnesia PLant, 
—A chemist in the north of London had this 
note from a customer :—“ Where I am staying 
the landlady sent a little boy for 2d. rhubarb 
and-2d. magnesia. He came back with a 2d. 
bundle of rhubarb, and said he tried all the 
green-grocers and could not get the magnesia. 


- 


AN Oxtp Story Reroitp.—Dr. F some- 
times drank a good deal at dinner. He was 
summoned one evening to see a lady patient 
when he was more than half seas over, and 
conscious that he was so. Jeeling her pulse, 
and finding himself unable to count its beats, 
he muttered, ‘‘ Drunk, by Jove!” Next morn- 
ing, recollecting the circumstance, he was 
greatly vexed, and just as he was thinking 
what explanation of his behaviour he should 
offer to the lady, a letter from her was put into 
his hand. ‘She too well knew,” said the lady, 
‘that he had discovered the unfortunate con- 
dition in which she was when he last visited 
her, and she entreated him to keep the matter 
secret, in consideration of the enclosed” (a £100 
bank-note). 
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AN Isle of Man correspondent contributes 
the following curiosities :—‘‘ Please sear wood 
you give mises wood three penith of posing for 
to kill rats and mise.” ‘‘1ld. melaudeum for 
cleynin claus.” ‘‘ Please send small quantity of 
matilated spirits.” 





EQuatL TO THE Occaston.— Wife (to Chemist): 
“Weigh me out the soda and acid for my 
baking-powder, dear, please.” Chemist: “I 
really haven’t the time just now.” Wife: ‘Oh, 
well, then, lend me the sherbet-bottle, quick.” 
And it answered well. 


——— 


THE SYMPATHETIC CHEMIST AND THE LOVE- 
sick CoupLte.—A good story is related, as 
having occurred not far from here, of a love- 
sick couple of somewhat tender years, who, 
owing. to the disapproval of irate parents, 
resolved to end their lives together in the most 
approved dramatic manner. So they betook 
themselves to an hotel in a neighbouring town, 
engaged a room, and ordered a lot of funeral 
wreaths and crosses, which they carefully 
arranged around the bed. The lover then hied 
him to the nearest pharmacist, who it is said 
was youthful, and had a sympathetic and 
beneficent countenance, to whom he poured 
forth the tale of his wrongs, and bescught him 
to make him two small pills that would give 
quick and speedy entrance to the happy hunting 
grounds. The pill builder promised to do his 
best, and thereupon proceeded to compound the 
fatal pellets, which when completed he handed 
to the love-sick one, who at once hastened back to 
the hote]. Having arrayed themselves in spotless 
white, they each swallowed a pill, the door was 
locked and the key thrown out of the window, and 
they lay down side by side to die, Time went 
on, but they felt no signs of approaching coma, 
but qualms of sickness developed, which caused 
much groaning. A few minutes later violent 
havimering, followed by the opening of the 
door, and the irate parents burst in on them to 
find the would-be suicides very much alive, but 
oh! very ill indeed. Tableau! That youthful 
pharmacist of the beneficent countenance tells 
tales of the wonderful effects of a combination 
of antim. tart. and podophylli resine for certain 
complaints.— british and Colonial Druggist. 
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The Wortbern thealth Messenger, 


Published by MAwson, SwANn, & WEDDELL, Chemists, 
etc., 20 West Grainger Street, and 135 Pilgrim Street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Communications regarding literary matter should be 
addressed tothe EDITOR, 20 West Grainger Street, 
Newcastle-on- Tyne. 

Orders for copies to be regularly supplied should be left 
with a Newsagent by the middle of the month. One 
copy well be posted free for twelve months for 1s. 6d., 
paid tn advance. 

Advertisements, and all inquiries regarding them, well 
be received only at P. JACKSON’ S Adver- 
tisine Offices, 17 Grainger Street, NEWCASTLE- 
ON-TYNE. 


Registered Telegraphic Address: 
** Prominence,’ Newcastle. 


CIRCULATION 


OF THE 


NORTHERN HEALTH MESSENGER. 


I certify that I have printed 10,000 copies of the 
Northern Health Messenger for the month of Sept. 1891. 
‘¢ Walter Scott Press,” For WALTER SCOTT, 
Felling, Newcastle. D. Gordon, Manager. 


G.P.O. Telephone: 
NV0.7043. 











We certify that the entire edition of the Health Messen- 
ger for September, 1891, consisting of 


10,000 Copies, 
has been sold or circulated. 
Mawson, SWAN, & WEDDELL, Publishers. 
P. J. JACKSON, 


Agent for Advertisements, and for the Sale 
and Distribution. 





The Wewcastle Datly Chronicle of September 8th, in 
a short leading article on ‘*‘ The Great Question of 
Health,” says:—‘‘ There are many who, without in- 
curring the charge of being valetudinarians, are anxious 
to understand the best means of keeping their bodies 
sound. We may recommend to the notice of such the 
new menthly magazine, Zhe Northern Health Messenger, 
published in Newcastle by Messrs. Mawson, SWAN, 
& WEDDELL. This admirable periodical is full of 
important truths and suggestions regarding matters of 
health. It deals in its columns with all the latest theories 
and discoveries; and as important features it has also 
specially and ably-written articles by eminent experts. 
We do not hesitate to think that the magazine supplies 
a want, and that it will be welcomed.” 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, OCTOBER, 1891. 





PRICE ONE PENNY. 


BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT. 


MAWSON, SWAN, & WEDDELL give 
the following particulars of their business, which may be 
useful to those wishing to communicate with them. 


Addresses: 20 West Grainger Street (near Central 
Station, and opposite the Gas Office); 135 
Pilgrim Street (a few doors above the Arcade). 


Post All orders addressed to ‘‘ Mawson, Swan, & 
Weddell” receive immediate attention on 
delivery. 


Telegrams: It is unnecessary to put the full name 
or the address on telegrams, the registered tele- 
graphic address, *‘ Weddell, Newcastle-on- Tyne,” 
being quite sufficient to ensure immediate 
delivery. 


Telephone: 20 Grainger Street West (Post Office), 
No. 414; (National), No. 1108. 135 Pilgrim 
Street (Post Office), No. 424. 


Delivery: Three times daily, at 10, 2, and 6 o’clock, 

ordinary parcels are delivered in Newcastle, 

Gosforth, Heaton, and surrounding district. 

More urgent medicines are delivered by special 

messenger aS soon as prepared. Post and 
passenger train orders promptly despatched. 


Prescriptions and Family Recipes are copied and 
registered, so that at any time they can be 
repeated by merely giving the name or the 
number. They are prepared with the greatest 
care, and afterwards carefully checked before 
being sent out. 


Drugs and Chemicals of the choicest descrip- 
tion only aré used in the preparation of their 
medicines, cheapness and sophistication being 
poor substitutes for the healing potency of 
reliable medicines. 

Sick-room and Surgical Appliances, of which a good 
assortment is kept in stock, can, in most cases, 
be forwarded immediately on receipt of order. 

Trusses, Belts, Bandages, Elastic Stockings, 
and all Sanitary Appliances fitted from stock, 
or made to special requirements. A female 
attendant for ladies. 


Patent Medicines and proprietary articles are 
supplied at wholesale prices for cash. 
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INKING WATER, 


FREE FROM DIRT. 
FREE FROM LEAD. FREE FROM DISEASE GERMS. 








Few realise the danger that may lurk in a cup of cold water. TYPHOID FEVER AND 
CHOLERA from sewage or other infective matter, LEAD POISONING from the action 
of the water on leaden pipes or cisterns, INTESTINAL WORMS through the eggs getting 


into the water,—these are only a few of the more prominent dangers recognised by all 
sanitarians, 


MAWSON, SWAN, & WEDDELL, Operative Chemists, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, set themselves the task ten years ago of constructing a Filter which 
should be scientifically perfect, as well as practically convenient. Calling to their aid the latest 
resources of chemistry and bacteriology, they succeeded, after three years’ experiment, in produc- 
ing a medium which answered all requirements, Several mechanical improvements have been 
since introduced which render their Filters by far the most perfect, as well as the simplest, ever 
offered to the public. 

The testimony of Medical Officers of Health, Analytical Chemists, and authorities in 


sanitation, has been so pronounced in their favour that MIAWSON’S FILTERS are now 
used all over the world. 


MIAWSON’S FILTERS. 


(Improved Patent.) 
THE ONLY FILTERS PERFECTED BY THE AID OF EXACT ANALYSIS. 
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(including recharges). Price— 14/6, 2I/-, 27/-, 85/-, 50/- ¢ach. Earthenware  35/- 45/- 65/- (including recharges). 


RETAIL PRICES. 
SIMPLE, SAFE, EFFICIENT, EASILY AND ECONOMICALLY RENEWED, 
MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE PROPRIETORS, _ 


MAWSON, SWAN, & WEDDELL, Newcastle-on-T YNe, 


And from Chemists and Ironmongers throughout the Kingdom. 
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‘“Am I my brother's keeper?” says New- 
castle, with a death-rate of 17 per thousand, to 
Blyth with a rate of 30. 


Re Oe 


Tus is the answer which science is con- 


stantly teaching us. Blyth has been suffer- 
ing from an epidemic of typhoid fever, due 
entirely to the pollution of the water by a 
deposit of Newcastle Corporation manure in a 
field through which the water-pipes were laid. 

VeERY low death-rates have been registered 
lately at Brighton and Margate, the former 
8.86 per thousand, the latter 8.6. Newcastle 
came as low as 14.7 for the week ending 
July 25th. As a contrast to this, Cairo, in 
Egypt, has the distinction of the highest death- 
rate of any city in the world of which reliable 
statistics are furnished. The death-rate in July 
exceeded 80 per thousand. More govern. 
mental inquiries and more promises of reform. 
if anything 
French. 

Ir is interesting to know that, according to 
Sheriff Birnie, of Glasgow, the colouring of 
green peas with sulphate of copper is not 
offence under the Food and Drugs Act, if the 
quantity used be not injurious to health, 

Nort so favourable, however, was the decision 
as to adulterated seidlitz powders, some samples 
of which contained a hundred grains too much 
bicarbonate of soda (a highly injurious quan- 
tity), used to replace a more expensive ingre- 
dient. Other samples were largely composed 
of common Epsom salts, which would not do the 
public much harm, and yet leave the manufac- 
turer a handsome profit. People do like cheap 
things, 

One of the notabilia of the last month was a 
letter to the Zimes by Dr. Mortimer Granville, 
on Drink and Disease. It was a wholesale 
condemnation of teetotal doctrines, as exercising 
“a, destructive influence on the moral, mental, 
and physical health of the people.” He says 
that not a few terrible diseases—such as con- 
sumption, cancer, diphtheria, the worst forms 
of gout, nerve troubles [he does not specify 
delirium tremens, by the way |—have developed 
and extended their ravages since people took 
to “table waters,” instead of sound fermented 
beverages—malt, hop, and grape. 
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SomE one wrote to the doctor asking him 
if the letter was a hoax or a joke, but 
it was deadly earnest. Now we are not 
disposed to argue against such statements, put 
forward as they are without a shred of 
evidence. Rather would we prescribe for Dr. 
Mortimer Granville, and suggest to the meek 
but exasperating teetotal relative, who may have 
been the indirect occasion of this furious out- 
break upon the British public, to retire from 
the precincts of the worthy doctor’s residence 
until the suitable remedies (say lithia salts, 
colchicum, henbane, and pot. bicarb., alternated 
with bromides and hot flannels, with much- 
needed rest) shall have allayed the severity 
of the attack. : 








THE CAUSE AND CURE OF MELANCHOLY. 
By THE EDITOR. 

In one of those delightful poems in which he 

escapes from the severity of the epic verse, 

Milton says— 


“‘ Hence, loathed Melancholy, 
Of Cerberus and blackest Midnight born.” 


The poet evidently assumed that the origin of 
the malady lay in the growlings of phantom 
hell-dogs and in the lack of that bright light 
which engenders hope. In other words, he 
viewed melancholy as of mental origin. But 
while Milton was thus exorcising the evil with 
cunning words, the prosaic housewife of those 
days prepared for the afflicted, with sage and 
hart’s-tongue and rosemary, a wonderful ‘‘ wine 
against melancholy”; and if that did not 
quickly dispel the black humours, she thumbed 
over her grandmother’s household book, wherein 
were written remedies for every evil of man 
and beast, until she found how “to make a 
bath for melancholy.” It had mallows in it, 
and pellitory of the wall, ‘‘camomell, isop, 
fenecrick,” and other flowers and seeds, as well 
as new milk, and nine gallons of water. No 
doubt was there in her mind that the body was 
at fault, as truly as when she had an ague to 
dispel or a green wound to heal. 

After a long course of intellectual “ con- 
solation and remonstrance,” we are returning 
with a heavy swing of the pendulum to the 
‘material basis” of the melancholic patient. 
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We recognise with Sydney Smith that ‘old 
friendships are destroyed by toasted cheese, and 
hard salted meat has led to suicide.” We 
reverse the order of the old adage which tells 
us to keep the mind easy, and use a mild 
aperient. Rather do we look first to the con- 
dition of the body, knowing that the sana 
mens can only exist 7m sano corpore. 

This has never been more fully seen than 
during the epidemic of influenza, one of whose 
most distressing consequences is a persistent 
state of ‘‘low spirits.” Suicides without 
number have occurred owing to this mental 
depression ; but in many quarters medical men 
have observed that their patients were fully 
aware of their nervousness being due to ill- 
health, and instead of resorting to strong drink 
or suicide, have taken a tonic and a change to 
Bournemouth, or some other ‘‘ bourne” whence 
they could obtain a return passage. 

Naturally enough, the time when the spirits 
reach their lowest ebb is at ‘‘blackest mid- 
night,” when sleep refuses to draw the curtain 
of oblivion over gloomy fancies and disordered 
nerves. Then the phantoms of the night come 
out— 

“‘ Grief, labour, care, pale sickness, miseries, 
Fear, filthy poverty, hunger that cries, 
Terrible monsters to be seen with eyes.” — 
BuRTON. 

The whole imagination is draped in black, and 
nothing is too calamitous for its poisoned 
suggestions. The only remedy the melancholic 
person can apply at that dread hour is the 
resolute self-assurance that “things are not 
as they seem;” that the apprehensions and 
anxieties are merely results of a_ physical 
disturbance, and that no judgment should be 
made nor plans formed until the broad mid-day. 
See that the feet and body be comfortably 
warm, but not over-heated, then 


“Court sweet thoughts the sooner sleep to gain.” 


The cause of low spirits may lie in sheer 
physical debility arising from illness, over- 


work, or worry, in which case rest is 


absolutely essential, and a change of scenery 
and company desirable. The nursing mother 
should leave her children, the business man his 
bills and ills, and after a very short respite, 
with complete rest of body and mind, each will 
return to the accustomed duties with new life 
and vigour. We have known two days’ respite 
prevent a serious breakdown, otherwise in- 
evitable. 

Or the liver may be the offending member, 
and this is the 
melancholy properly so-called. One of the 


functions of this organ is to filter out of the 


supposed real seat of 


digested food, before that is poured into the 
circulation, any substances which would be 
injurious to the system. If from any cause 
this function is interfered with, say through 
over-eating or over-drinking, the former more 


frequently than the latter, the blood becomes 


charged with poisonous substances which 
depress the whole vitality and lead to 
melancholy. 


If the liver can be relieved of, the burden 
that oppresses it, by a purge, or by a very 
restricted light diet, it gradually re-assumes 
its filtering function, and floods the body anew 
with fresh, pure blood. 


The mental depression and debility which 
follow influenza may arise from the physical 
ravages which the disease has wrought upon 
the general system, or from a derangement of 
the functions of the liver or kidneys, which 
might result in the diffusion into the blood of 
substances which would in a normal state of. 
health be excreted by these organs. The latter 
is the more probable explanation, as a tonic 
combined with some medicine to act gently on 
the liver and kidneys is the treatment to which 
the symptoms most readily yield. 

The point we specially wish to bring out is 
this, that anxious, gloomy, and suicidal views 
should be regarded as the results of physical 
ill-health requiring immediate medical advice. 
Not for a moment would we dissuade any one 
from taking legal, spiritual, or friendly counsel 
when affairs seem to be all going wrong. The 
policy of the ostrich is the policy of incapacity. 
But calm counsel and judicious plans can only 
be matured out of a sound mind in a sound 
body, and men suffer more from the phantoms 
of a disordered liver than from the more sub- 
stantial and real ills of life. 


Mawson, Swan, 
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THE NIGHT-SPIRIT.—A SONG. 
ByroG: Ww. 


THe Stars may set, and the clouds may 
spread, 
The Sun in his course may haste away, 
Earth may appear to the spirit as meee 
And beauty seem to decay. 
Life and love will still be bright, 
Changing not in the dreadful night. 


Fancy brings with the darkness Fear, 
Despair doth rest on his arrowy wings, 
He fills the air with moans so drear, 
And laughs at the terror he brings. 
Believe him not when he cries affright. 
Fancy jests: ’tis night, ’tis night. 


Beauty is under the veil of Heaven, 
Earth in the Sun of the morn is green ; 

Only the heart to despair is driven, 
Dreading the dark Unseen. 

Cheer thee up! ’twill soon be light, 

Driving away the night, the night. 


Hope may fly when the night comes on, 
Faith may be ready to follow her mate ; 
Hold her fast when the day is done, 
Love will remain and Hope will wait 
To return to Faith and Love and Light 
With the day ; but now ’tis night, ‘tis night. 








ReFusE UTILIsaTIon v. Reruse DeEstrucrors. 
—The Refuse Disposal Company, Limited, 
Salopian Wharf, Lots Road, Chelsea, have 
issued a circular describing the principle adopted 
and patented by the company for utilising 
instead of destroying “dust.” The circular 
says:—‘‘The company’s works at the above 
address are daily treating portions of the ‘ dust’ 
collected by the Kensington and Westminster 
Vestries, and have already dealt with upwards 
of five thousand loads, The material suitable 
is manufactured into paper on the premises, and 
the various products, such as bones, bottles, glass, 
iron, china, and the like, are separated and sold. 
The bulk of large cinders and coal are utilised 
as fuel to raise steam to drive the machinery, 
and the surplus is sold. The smaller ashes are 
made into a block fuel, which is an excellent 
steam raiser, and can be stored for any length 
of time. The vegetable matter and refuse are 
ground up with the fine dust, and are available 
for the manufacture of manure for agricultural 
purposes, or as an absorbent for drying up 
night soil, sewage sludge, etc, The process is 
carried on quite inoffensively ; any odour or fine 
dust floating in the air is conveyed by exhaust 
fans, driven under and through the boiler fires, 
and at once destroyed.” 
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FIRST AID TO THE WOUNDED. 


By R. Purvis, M.B., C.M., Honorary Physician 
to the Gateshead Dispensary ; Surgeon to the 
Gateshead Hospital for Children. 


Introductory. 

‘Ir is the unexpected that generally happens.” 
Of nothing can this be more true than with 
regard to all kinds of accidents. These come, 
not only amidst the busy hum of machinery, 
in the dark depths of the coal mine, from the 
noxious gases of our chemical works and coke 
ovens, in our travels by sea and land, but also 
in our own homes, in the performance of our 
daily duties. 

Tt is said ‘‘a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing.” This cannot be true of ambulance 
work. It gives hints as to how emergencies 
are to be met, simple in nature but few in 
number, and yet of what vast importance! 
If we consider for one moment the risks to 
which we are constantly exposed, we cannot 
fail to see the great necessity that exists to be 
able to give help in cases of injury and sudden 
illness. With the knowledge of these simple 
rules we may be able to save a valuable life 
which otherwise had been lost, instead of 
standing by, wringing our hands in agony, 
whilst the life-blood is ebbing away. Or when 
possibly far removed from medical aid, we 
may, with splints of the roughest but perfectly 
efficient nature, so place afractured limb that pain 
is removed, further injury is prevented, the dura- 
tion of the illness is shortened, and the patient 
can then be carried in safety and comfort. Or 
it may be that some one has just been rescued 
from drowning; he is still unconscious, every 
moment is precious, yet no one near knows 
how to produce artificial respiration, and death 
results. These and other accidents are of 
daily occurrence, but, unfortunately, they only 
serve, in the great majority of cases, to bring 
out the total ignorance of the bystanders— 
ignorance, however, which, thanks to the 
teaching of the St. John’s Ambulance Associa- 
tion, is fast becoming a thing of the past. 


The Blood-Vessels. 
The most frequent accidents calling for 
immediate attention are wounds, causing loss 
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of blood, or Goes 
ledge of the manner in which the blood cir- 
culates through the body will simplify and 
help the treatment. Pure blood, carrying 
nutriment and oxygen to the tissues is carried 
in vessels or pipes, called arteries, and is red; 
the impure blood carrying the impurities away 
from the tissues is carried in vessels called 
The whole 
process resembles somewhat the supply of pure 
water toa town, and the removal of the impure 
water or sewage. 


veins, and is then blue or purple. 


The single large pipe coming 
from the reservoir resembles the large artery 
coming immediately from the heart. On entering 
the town the large pipe divides into mains for 
the several districts ; so this large artery divides 
into mains for the head, each arm and leg; and 
as the water mains divide for the various 
streets, and these again giving offshoots for the 
houses, so the blood-vessels divide again and 
again for the tissues, until their branches become 
so fine that they are invisible to the naked eye. 
Yet the finest needle can scarcely prick the 
surface without opening into one of these small 
blood-vessels, and bleeding takes place. The 
heart is a powerful pump, throwing a volume of 
blood into the arteries, about seventy-two times 
a minute. ‘Feeling the pulse” is simply 
feeling with the finger on an artery, the volume 
of blood which is being “pumped” through 
the tube; and hence also, when an artery of 
some size is cut, the blood spurts out in jets; 
when the smaller capillaries only are cut, then 
the blood simply oozes out from the surface of 
the wound. 


Wounded and Bleeding. 

In arresting hemorrhage, we can place almost 
absolute reliance on pressure as a means to that 
end: it is our sheet anchor. In the simple 
forms of wounds—such as slight cuts, scratches, 
etc.—where the bleeding is from the whole sur- 
face, and although flowing or oozing copiously 
it does not spurt, here washing with cold water 
may be quite sufficient to stop the bleeding ; 


but if a pad of some soft clean material—such 


Now a little know- 


as lint, linen, or es rag, either dry or wrung 
out of cold water—be wrapped firmly over the 
wound, the bleeding will be most effectually 
arrested. 

In the more severe wounds, where one of the 
large arteries has been cut, the blood spurting 
in jets like a fountain from its open mouth— 
the danger of course increasing with the size 
of the artery cut—we must at once apply 
pressure. This can be easily done by placing 
the finger-tip on the bleeding point, and press- 
ing it against the bone. 
the bleeding, but gives us leisure to consider 
what further may be necessary. If the patient 
has to be removed to any distance, it becomes 
difficult and irksome to keep the finger in the 
same position for any length of time; it is 
necessary, therefore, under these circumstances, 
to find some other means by which the pressure 
A pad, which 
may be made of almost any material lying 
handy—e.g., a handkerchief, wadding, a piece 


of linen, lint, ete., or even a cork or bit of 


This not only stops 


may be continuously applied. 


stick—will be found to answer the same pur- 
pose as the finger, if placed on the bleeding 
point, and firmly fixed in that position with 
either an ordinary bandage, or something im- 
provised for that purpose—as, for instance, a 
Should bleeding still 
continue, proceed at once to apply a tourniquet 
higher up the limb—., 


garter, brace, strap, etc. 


e, nearer the heart 
To do this, tie a handker- 
chief loosely round the limb, push a piece of 
stick under the handkerchief, then twist it 
up tightly, until the bleeding is completely 
stopped; fix the stick in this position, The 
limb should afterwards be raised and sup- 


—than the wound. 


ported so, 
Varicose Veins. 

Another source of hemorrhage which may 
prove dangerous, and sometimes even fatal, is 
that from varicose veins. Many people suffer 
from this diseased condition of the veins, 
especially women. of the leg 


become enlarged and dilated, and have the 


The veins 
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appearance of being knotted, and of a bluish 
colour. The blood tends to stagnate in these, 
and the leg in consequence is much swollen. 
It is not uncommon for one of these diseased 
veins to give way, and, owing to their con- 
gested state, the bleeding is sudden, profuse, 
and dangerous. 

' The treatment is ayain exceedingly simple 
and effectual. Press your finger on the 
bleeding point ; lay the patient flat down and 
raise the limb. Afterwards a pad may be 
bandaged on. 


(To be continued. ) 








Preventive Medicine. 


——_ 


THE TEETH IN RELATION TO 
HEALTH. 


By W. Rusuton, L.D.S. 


First of all, let us inquire what the teeth are. 
They consist in the human adult of thirty-two 
masses of ivory-like substance, differing in size 
and shape, and inserted in the bone of the 
upper and lower jaws (sixteen teeth in each 
jaw) in the form of elliptical arches, 
arch is normally larger than the lower, the latter 
being inside the former when the mouth is 
closed, especially the incisors. The lower grind- 
ing teeth do not close against the corresponding 
teeth in the upper jaw, tooth for tooth, but a 
lower tooth fits in between the depressions 
between two upper teeth, and an upper tooth 
fits in between the cusps of the two lower teeth, 
so that when the teeth are closed the cusps are 
interlocked, and every tooth antagonises more 
or less two teeth of the opposite jaw. The 
importance of bearing this fact in view will be 
seen later on. The bulk of the individual tooth 
is composed of a dense ivory-like substance 
called dentine, which is covered on the root of 
the tooth by a substance almost identical with 
hard bone, called cementum, and covered on the 
crown by a coating of enamel. Enamel is the 
hardest tissue in the body, only containing from 
3 to | per cent. of animal matter, being chiefly 
composed of carbonate and phosphate of calcium 
and magnesium, and fluoride of calcium. It is 
hard enough to strike a spark from steel like a 
flint. 

It would take too long to describe the forma- 
tion of the teeth, but it may interest you to 
know that the enamel is derived in the first 


The upper 
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place from the epithelium or scarf-skin, and is, in 
fact, modified skin, while the dentine, of which 
the bulk of the tooth is composed, is derived 
from the mucous layer below the epithelium, 
Lime salts are slowly deposited, and the tooth 
pulp, or “nerve,” is the last remains of what 
was once a pulpy mass of the shape of the 
future tooth, and even the tooth pulp in old 
people sometimes gets quite obliterated by 
calcareous deposits. Of course, as you all 
know, the thirty-two permanent teeth are 
preceded by twenty temporary, deciduous, or 
milk teeth. These are all fully erupted at 
about two to two and a half years old, and 
at about six years of age a wonderful process of 
absorption sets in by which the roots of the 
temporary teeth are removed to make room for 
the advancing permanent ones. The crowns of 
the former having no support become loose and 
fall away. One would naturally suppose that 
the advancing permanent tooth was a powerful 
factor in the absorption of its temporary prede- 
cessor, but we have many facts to prove it has 
no influence whatever; indeed the interesting 
phenomena of the eruption and succession of 
teeth are very little understood. J may remark 
in passing that a child of six who has not yet 
lost any temporary teeth has in its jaws, either 
erupted or non-erupted, no less that fifty-two 
teeth more or less formed, and the compact and 
convenient way in which they remain in the 
jaw ready to come down and take their place in 
their turn is very beautiful. 

The two great uses of teeth are briefly masti- 
cation and articulation. For the former, the 
grinding back teeth (molars and bicuspids) are 
used ; for the latter, the incisive teeth (incisors 
and canines) are called into requisition; and 
these of course are also used for biting or 
tearing food. In carnivorous animals all the 
teeth are of an incisive or cutting form, while 
those of herbivorous or gramnivorous animals 
are broad and flat; in carnivora the lower 
teeth close inside the upper ones, and so divide 
the flesh on which the animal feeds like a pair 
of scissors. In herbivora, on the other hand, 
the teeth all the way round close on those of 
the opposite jaw like one millstone on another, 
and so give a good grinding surface, cutting 
teeth not being required. In man we have a 
combination of both kinds of teeth, which leads 
us to believe (whatever the vegetarians may 
say) that man is intended to be an omnivorous 
animal, 

I need not tell you how fearfully prevalent 
decay of the teeth or dental caries is. I have 
no doubt most of you have experienced its 
unpleasant effects in some form or other, and 
the question naturally arises, ‘‘ What is it!” 
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We have seen what an extremely hard and 
seemingly indestructible substance enamel is, 
but at the present day there is no tissue of the 
body which so soon falls a prey to disease. 
Why is this? I will give you the answer in 
the words of the eminent dentist, Sir John 
Tomes. ‘Caries is an effect of external causes 
in which ‘vital’ forces play no part. That it 
is due to the solvent action of acids which have 
been generated by fermentation going on in the 
mouth, organisms having no small share in the 
matter; and when once the disintegrating 
process is established at some congenitally 
defective point, the accumulation of food 
and secretions in the cavity will intensify 
the mischief by furnishing fresh supplies of 
acid.” 

Acid, therefore, is the great enemy of the 
teeth, and when the enamel is dissolved away 
sufficiently bacilli and micrococci, which are 
always present in the mouth, appear upon the 
scene, and feed upon the gelatinous matrix of 
the dentine. Meanwhile in the cavity so 
formed food is constantly collecting and remain- 
ing. You know better than I do the fermenta- 
tive processes, first the alcoholic and then the 
acid, which take place in starchy and other 
food stuffs remaining at blood heat and under 
other favourable conditions. I daresay you 
could all give me the equations right off, but I 
think I have shown you pretty clearly how the 
mischief takes place, Besides, in many fevers 
the saliva instead of being alkaline becomes 
quite acid. 

(To be continued. ) 


DOCTOR OR PATENT MEDICINE ? 


In an age when every newspaper teems with 
this or that infallible pill, syrup, or mineral 
water, whose virtues are rated at a guinea a 
box, or measured by the number of millions of 


bottles drank per annum, the old-fashioned but 
well-tried family medicines, as well as_ the 
newest products of science, are apt to be 
pushed out of sight. This may not be a source 
of regret to the present-day youngster, who has 
not, as you and I had, to pass through the 
ordeal and the anguish of salts and senna, But 
it has this disadvantage, that many more people 
nowadays endeavour to “doctor” themselves, 
with no knowledge but what they derive from 
the vivid and almost lurid descriptions of their 
manifold diseases painted by the patent 
medicine manufacturer’s literary gentleman, 
Under the old régime, the family doctor, 
instead of the pill-man, directed the use of 
medicines. He it was who instructed the 








mother to give Willy a dose of senna, or baby 
a teaspoonful of castor oil, as occasion presented 
itself, and the confidence which existed 
between the doctor and his patient doubtless 
led to greater stability of health, and greater 
security in time of sickness. Now, too many 
persons, instead of calling in the medical 
attendant, scan the newspapers until they 
find a sufficiently accurate description of their 
symptoms, and rejoicingly swallow bogus pills, 
which are “guaranteed infallible.” And when 
finally the doctor has to be sent for, not only 
is it much too late to get the best result, but 
he has to work in the dark, as the patient 
neglects to tell him how long the illness has 
already lasted, and what remedies have 
been resorted to. In medicine “a _ little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing,” and “it is 
a well-known fact that the most intelligent 
members of society, or those who know most 
of the delicacy of the human frame, are the 
readiest to call in the family physician or the 
specialist when anything goes wrong with them 
or their families, 

The patent medicine is based upon the 
assumption that one symptom of disease always 
arises from the same cause, and that one 
medicine is suitable to every constitution in 
every stage of disease. The most widely 
advertised medicines, indeed, sometimes use 
alphabetical lists of all the ‘‘ills that flesh is 


heir to,” and the intelligent public takes its 


choice of symptoms and pays its money. The 
most diverse maladies, the most dissimilar 
constitutions are all supposed to be amenable 
to ‘two pills or a teaspoonful of syrup three 
times a day.” The gardener would be ac- 
counted mad who treated his delicate exotics 
and his hardy perennials to the same soil, the 
same temperature, the same manure, and 
the same moisture; yet thousands who do 
not count themselves amongst the insane 
treat the much more delicate human body in 
that indiscriminating manner. The advantage 
of frequently consulting the family doctor lies 
in this, that he acquires a knowledge of 
individual constitutions, with their strength, 
their susceptibilities, and particular weakness. 
He also has the opportunity of recognising 
and combating at their earliest appearance 
symptoms which though apparently slight would 
end in the direst consequences, 

Medical men themselves, with their life- 
long practice, recognise so frankly the necessity 
for calm, unbiassed advice, that they rarely 
prescribe for themselves or their families, 
but prefer to consult another in the profession. 
If this be advisable in those who are skilled, 
how much more in those who are not ? 
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Ibints for the Sick=Room. 
THE HEAT OF THE ROOM. 


One of the most important considerations in 
the sick-room is the air, its freshness and its 
temperature. In no condition of the body is 
a sudden change desirable, either from hot to 
cold or from cold to hot; but in some forms of 
sickness it is not only hurtful but fatal. Many 
a time the doctor calls in the morning, and 
instead of the improvement he expected from 
the medicines and the conditions he had _ pre- 
scribed with such care the night before, he 
finds his patient suffering from a _ serious 
relapse. ‘‘ Has the medicine been given 
regularly?” “Yes.” “ Has the food?” “ Yes,” 
‘* How has the fire been?” ‘Oh, it went out 
between two and three o’clock, but was lhghted 
again at six.” Here, in spite of instructions to 
keep the temperature at 65° or 70°, it had 
been allowed to fall—perhaps to 40° or 45° 
in winter—during the most critical hours of 
the night, and the damage may be irreparable. 
Now let us explain that a high temperature 
is not desirable in every kind of sickness, but 
an even temperature is, and it only requires a 
little thought and then a little care to attain 


this end. First, have a reliable 


THERMOMETER 


hung up in the room not far from the bedside, 
and neither too near the door, window, or the 
fire. 
where it can. be frequently glanced at without 


Hang it in a good light if possible, and 


marching all round the room. From 56° to 60° 
Fahrenheit is the normal temperature, and 
in a sick-room it should never fall below 
this. How much higher it may be is a matter 
for the doctor to decide. 


it is an easy matter to regulate the heat, but 


If a gas fire be used 


with a coal fire a little more discretion is 
needed. One golden rule is, never to let the 
fire get too low, but keep adding a piece of coal 
now and again ; because if you let it down and 


then build it up with a large quantity at once, | 
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it takes some time to burn up, and meanwhile 
the room gets chilled. 

Although it is generally a good thing to 
“make up” the fire the last thing at night, yet 
even here a little thought is necessary. The 
patient may be distressed by too great heat, as 
well as hurt by too little. Now it is just as 
possible to make up the night fire with one 
shovelful of large and one of small coal, as it 
is with three of large and one of small; and, 
curiously enough, if well laid the former wi!l 
last almost as long as the latter, only the heat 
will not be so intense when the combustion 
reaches its highest point, The danger, how- 
ever, always lies in letting it get too low, so 
rather err on the other side, remembering 
during the watches, even when the fire is 
good, to add one piece from time to time. 

In order to avoid disturbing the patient by 
the rattle of tongs and poker, it is well to have 
at hand an old glove for lifting the lumps of 
coal with the hand, and to prepare the small 
An old 


walking stick or a piece of wood makes a 


coal in paper bags of convenient size. 


noiseless poker, , 

The air may be freshened by opening the 
door or window at stated periods, or constantly, 
if allowable. Draughts, however, must be care- 
fully avoided, the bed being prctected, if neces- 
sary, by curtains, or a clothes screen hung with 
blankets or rugs. The window should always 
be opened from the top rather than from 
the bottom, and if a thorough renewal of the 
air be desired and allowable, both window 
and door may be opened for a minute or two, 
the patient being meanwhile covered, head and 


all, with some portion of the bed-clothes. 





“Oh! my corns!” is a cry never heard 
from those who have used Richardson’s Pain- 


less Corn Cure. Instead of wailing and limping, 
they dance, and sing the praises of that mar- 
vellous remedy which has freed them from pain. 
Sold by Chemists everywhere ; in boxes, 1/14, 
by post 1/3. Makers: Gilpin & Co, 135 
Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Mawson, Swan, 
42 & Wedde ll. 
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OUR LITERARY PRIZE. 


In order to vary and enhance the interest 
already created in the pages of the Worthern 
Health Messenger, we open a friendly compe- 
tition amongst those interested in antiquarian 
matters, especially of a medical character. We 
offer a volume of 


“We BApothecarie bis Booke, 
oR ARCANA FAIRFAXIANA,” 
(Value One Guinea,) 


to the reader of the Health Messenger who shall 
send us the most correct translation of the 
following prescription. Should more than one 





person succeed in deciphering the whole of it, 
then the palm will be awarded to the trans- 
lation earliest received. 

Letters should be addressed before October 
20th to 


The Editor, “ Northern Health Messenger,” 
20 West Grainger Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 


and the reader whose literary and antiquarian 
attainments shall gain the interesting volume 
must allow us the privilege of mentioning his 
name to our readers in November. 


eo AGAINST THE PLAGUE.” 
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As evidence of the character of “Y* Apothe- 
carte his Booke; or, Arcana Fairfaxiana 
Manuscripta,” from which the prescription is 
taken, we may explain that it is an old family 
receipt book which was commenced in the reign 
of “good Queen Bess,” passed into the hands 
of the Fairfax family in the reign of King 
Charles, and was handed on from generation to 


generation, each one adding what recipes were | 


thought worthy of note in medicine, cooking, 
preserving, dyeing, etc. As a study of old 
handwritings it is unique in the English 
language, from the wide range of time over 
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‘To ‘ Arcana Fairfaxiana’ we have the greatest con- 
fidence in recommending our curious readers. = The 
Antiquary, December 1890. 


‘“*The bookworm and the student of the history of 
domestic medicine alike will welcome the issue of the 
‘ Arcana Fairfaxiana Manuscripta.’ ’—Scotsman, 


“¢ . . . Intrinsic merit belongs to the volume from 


the light it throws on the social habits and medical 
fancies of our forefathers.” — Z%imes, December 25th, 1890. 


‘The work will take its place as one of the most 


' important books on Yorkshire Folk-Lore.”— Yorkshire 


| ency. 


which it extends, and the accurate way in which | 


the various writings have been reproduced. Of 
course most of the volume is very legible, 


' ever to the man of taste. 


County Magazine, January 1891. 


“Mr. Weddell has been magnificent in his consist- 
He has had every page reproduced in fac-simile, 
and has thus provided a volume which will be a joy for 


It is a book of rare fascina- 


| tion—to the physician, to the chemist, to the housewife.” 


although occasionally we have a piece like our | 


puzzle. Here are a few 


Extracts from Press Notices. 


‘¢There be here of problems that vex not the mind, 
but the rather soothe it, like some lulling dream. . 
The whole delectable aged quarto is a fac-siimile repro- 
duction, marvellous well executed.”—Saturday Review, 
January 17th, 1891. 


‘* It will please every one with even the slightest taste 
for antiquities and thoroughly delight the hearts of 
true antiquarians. The diversity of handwritings of 
different periods is quite a study. The book has 
been apparently got up regardless of expense, which 
must have been very great, and is handsomely bound, 
so as to fit it to take a place among books in the best 
libraries.” —Cowrt Journal, January 17th, 1891. 





| writing is very neat, beautiful, and legible.” 


—Huropean Mail, March 4th, 1891. 


‘*The reproduction in fac-simile has been admirably 
carried out. The recipes indicate in a highly interest- 
ing and entertaining fashion many of the gradual 
changes in the evolution of scientific treatment. The 
book will form an admirable gift to medical men,”— 
Lancet, December 12th, 1890. 


‘*This volume is a genuine curiosity. The facts 
concerning its ownership, the writers of the various 
recipes or nostrums, and all things connected with the 
book have been traced by Mr. Weddell with exemplary 
diligence, and are set before the public in preliminary 


| explanations which are admirable in fulness and clear- 


ness. .. . The essay on ‘The Handwriting,’ with its 
specimens of the ‘‘Shakespearean” hand, the ‘‘ Secre- 
tary”? hand, the ‘‘Glossyng” hand, the ‘* Italian” 
hand, etc., will repay careful study. .Much of the 
— Notes and 
| Queries, January 31st, 1891, 


Mawson, Swan, 
& Weddell. 
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SICK ROOM AND SURGICAL GOODS. 


ANTISEPTIC APPLIANCES 

BANDAGES—India Rubber, Cotton, and Suspensory 

BATTERIES, MEDICAL, for the application of Elec- 
tricity 

BED PANS—Round and Slipper Shape 

BED SHEETING—Waterproof 

BELTS, ABDOMINAL—for giving support in Preg- 
nancy or Obesity. (A Female Attendant) 

BRONCHITIS KETTLES, 2/6, 5/65 7/6, 11/6 

COTTON WOOL—Medicated, Absorbent, and Anti- 
septic 

DOUCHES—for the Eye, Ear, Nose; etc. 

DISINFECTANTS of every description 

ELECTRO-MAGNETIC MACHINES 

ENEMAS, 2/6, 4/6, 5/6, and 7/6 each 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 
Female Attendant) 


EYE BATHS, Eye Shades, Reading Shades 
FEEDING CUPS of various patterns 

FILTERS (Mawson’s) for Purifying Water 
FINGER STALLS, India-rubber, for protecting wounds 
GASOGENES—for making Aerated Waters 
GAUZE AND GOTTON. TISSUE (Diaper) 
GLYCERINE SYRINGES 

HEARING APPARATUS—Tubes, Trumpets, etc. 
ICE BAGS for the head, India-rubber or Waterproof 
INHALERS in great variety 

LINT, Surgical and Antiseptic 

MEDICINE CHESTS—for Home or Abroad 


MEDICINE Measures and Scales 
OILED SILK and Gutta Percha Tissue 


RESPIRATORS—for Protection against 
Antiseptics, and for use in Lead Works 
SPONGES—for Surgical or Toilet Use 
SPONGIO PILINE for Fomentations 
SPRAYS—for the Throat, the Room, etc. 
SUSPENSORY BANDAGES, 1/-, 1/6, 2/6, 4/6 
SYRINGES—India Rubber and Glass 
THERMOMETERS—for taking the Temperature of 
the Room, the Bath, and of the Body (Clinical) 
TRUSSES—usual kinds, or specially made to measure 
URINALS—in Glass, Earthenware, and India Rubber 
VACCINATION SHIELDS, for protecting the arm 


etc. (A 


Cold, 


‘for 





MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 


MAWSON, SWAN, & WEDDELL, 
SURGICAL INSTRUMENT DEALERS, 
20 WEST GRAINGER ST., and 135 PILGRIM ST., 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ WEDDELL, NEWCASTLE.” 
Telephone: Post OFFICE, 414 and 424; NATIONAL, 1108. 





ALCOHOL AND THE HIGHER 
HUMANITY. 


THE extraordinary letter which Dr. Mortimer 
Granville recently addressed to the Zimes on 
the “Destructive influence of teetotalism on 
the moral, mental, and physical health of the 
people ” has called forth from all sides evidence 
that the other side of the question has nearly, 
if not all, the facts, feelings, and experiences of 
the community in its favour. 


THe Mepican 
profession has more and more in recent years 
been recognising the danger of prescribing 
alcohol in any form as an ordinary article of 
diet; yet it is in this sense, and not as a 
medicine, that Dr. Granville deplores its fall- 
ing off. 

TRAVELLERS. 

Dr. Nansen, the fair young giant who was 
the “sensation” at the British Association 
meeting in Newcastle a year or two ago, 
gives us his experience in that delightful book, 
Across Greenland, that, ‘‘ besides reducing the 
power of endurance, and exercising an injuri- 
ous influence in lowering the temperature of 
the body, and weakening the activity of the 
digestive organs, alcohol also destroys energy 
and lessens the spirit of enterprise, and this 
not least when men are famishing of star- 
vation and exhaustion.” 

A breezy letter from the higher Alps, written 
last month to the Lancet by a medical man, 
says—‘“ The writer is disposed to agree with 
Dr, Clifford Allbutt’s opinion, that alcohol is 
poison to the mountaineer.” And further, 
‘The writer’s experience strongly inclines him 
to the view that alcohol in any form decidedly 
reduces muscular activity while its influence 
lasts.” 

LirE anp DEATH. 


Insurance companies find that “temperance 
lives” are better on the average than those 
of moderate drinkers. The United Kingdom 
Temperance and General Provident Institution 
has had the remarkable experience that during 
twenty-five years the ‘“‘temperance” deaths 
have only been 69.9 for 100 expected, while 
in the “general” section the deaths have been 
96.6 per cent. 





LEMON, 
“cevce,| Nectar Creams. 
_KOLA, HIGH-CLASS NON-ALCOHOLIC DRINKS 





For the Dinner and Supper Table. 


Manufactured by the 
NECTAR CREAM EEVERACE CO, 
. Sold by 
Mawson, Swan, & Weddell 
at 3/- per doz., 
Champagne 4 Bottles. 


& Weddell. 
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DRINK AND CRIME. 


The experience of magistrates is that crime 
and poverty, disease and insanity, are largely 
added to by drinking habits; but we should 
like Dr. Mortimer Granville to find us rational 
evidence of ten persons whom he can certify 
as having been injured physically, mentally, or 
morally—as he asserts the nation to be—by 
total abstinence. 


Tue Errect oF ALCOHOL ON CHILDREN. 


“Professor Demme, of Berne, has published a 
pamphlet on the ‘Influence of Alcohol on 
Children.’ He proves by statistics that the 
abuse of alcohol by young people is frequent. 
This fact, he says, is due to extreme poverty 
and to the licentious habits widely prevalent 
among the lower classes. The impossibility of 
getting a sufficient quantity of good food drives 
poor folks to the brandy bottle, of which the 
children naturally get their share. The bad 
example of the parents is of course followed 
by the children. But it is not among the poor 
alone that this evil exists; for many children 
of the comfortable classes alcohol in the form 
of beer and wine is a daily article of diet. 
The bad custom of letting children drink with 
their elders at table has become very general ; 
nay, people take children with them to festive 
entertainments, and considerable quantities of 
alcohol are often consumed by them on 
journeys, Sunday and holiday excursions, etc. 
Parents often give their children alcohol in the 
honest belief that it is good for them. <A great 
many people regard it as a tonic. Many 
mothers add some drops of cognac to their 
infants’ milk, and the older they grow the 
larger the quantity. When we are ill alcohol 
is regarded as the best means of combating 
slight disturbances of nutrition, indigestion, 
etc., without sending for a doctor. These con- 
ceptions of the nutritive and therapeutic value 
of alcohol are quite erroneous. The excitement 
of the central nervous system by alcohol, which 
dispels weariness, and seems to give new 
strength, is only temporary. Only coffee and 
tea can stimulate the powers of mind and body 
for a length of time. The main symptom of 
acute alcohol poisoning in children is abnormal 


r 


excitement, ending, in extreme cases, in con- 
vulsions, and followed by mental and bodily 
debility of the nature of paralysis. These 
cases of drunkenness in children are fortu- 
nately still rare ; the gradual destruction of the 
system by habitual excessive consumption of 
alcohol is much more frequent. Many of the 
frequent cases of chronic  gastro-intestinal 
catarrh in children, followed by progressive 
emaciation and decay of strength, are traceable 
to this cause. The fatal disease of drunkard’s 
liver has been observed in children. The abuse 
of alcohol also impairs the growth of children. 
But the most important disturbances of 
children’s health from this cause are those of 
the nervous system. The fact that young 
people sometimes fall victims to the fashionable 
disease called ‘nervousness’ is due in part to 
the early abuse of alcohol. More terrible, 
however, than all these physical evils, bad as 
they are, is the moral paralysis with which this 
vile habit smites its victims even in the spring- 
time of life. Professor Demme has compared 
the children of ten drunkards with those of ten 
other families, Of fifty-seven of the former, 
twenty-five died in the first weeks and months 
of life of want of vitality or convulsions, six 
were idiots, in five a striking stunting of 
growth was observed, five suffered from 
epilepsy, one from severe chorea resulting in 
idiocy, and five had congenital malformations,” 
— Lancet. 





———— 


For Exrernat Use Onty.—Mrs. O’Rourke: 
‘I wish yez would give me an ordher for some 
medicine, your riverence, for little Jimmy, 
here. He’s been ailing for two wakes,” 

Father Reilly : “I think a little soap and 
water would do him as much good as anything.” 

Mrs. O’Rourke: “And sure, yer riverence, 
should I give it to him before or afther males?” 





A MEDICAL gentleman of this city assures us 
that the following dialogue took place in New- 
castle the other day :— 

Undertaker’s man to doctor’s coachman : 
‘Are ye busy just noo?” 

Doctor’s coachman : “ No, wor varry slack,” 

Undertaker’s man: ‘I thowt ye must be, 
for we’re deeing nowt.”-— Newcastle Journal. 





Discount off all Books in Stock—3d. in 
| I/-. High-Class Stationery, School 
Furnishing, Fancy Articles for 

r Presents, | 





North of England School Furnishing Co., Ltd., 25 Grainger Street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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DOMESTIC AND PERSONAL HYGIENE. 








Purity and Personality. 
CHILDREN should early be taught that it is 
uncleanly to eat from the same spoon or dish, 
to use the same handkerchief, or to wear the 
same hat as any other person. Every one to 
his own personal belongings is an important 
point in maintaining health. 


Domestic Pets. 


CHILDREN should be cautioned against undue 
familiarity with domestic animals. Cats have 
been known to infect human beings with 
diphtheria, dogs are subject to skin diseases 
which are loathsome and infectious, while 
whole families have been affected with dis- 
charges from the eyes first noticed in, and 
probably contracted from, domestic animals. 
If any sore or unhealthiness be observed, let the 
animal be put in ‘‘quarantine.” Above all 
things, stop the silly, dangerous, and objection- 
able habit of kissing household pets, however 
cleanly or healthy they may be. The kiss on 
the lips should be reserved for the “ higher 
humanity,” and even then be only given where 
highest respect or family affection have sanc- 
tioned it. 


Simple, if Effectual. 


A. HOMELY method of removing foreign sub- 
stances from the noses of children is reported 
in the New York Record. Its chief charm is 
its simplicity. The operator first places a thin 
cloth over the child’s mouth ; he then presses 
close the nostril which does not contain the 
unwelcome lodger; the final step is to blow 
quickly and strongly two or three puffs into the 
child’s mouth. Result—exit the lodger with 
hurried steps. 


Vinegar for Colds. 


VINEGAR is regarded by an American physician, 
Dr. 8S. J. Bumstead, as a valuable thera- 
peutic agent in catarrhal and membraneous 
croup. Employed in the form of inhalation, 
it is, he considers, of first importance in the 
management of the disease, though he also 
employs internal medication. His method of 
procedure in cases of inhalation is to pour the 





vinegar into a pan, and then put in the pan 
bricks or flat irons heated in the stove. The 
room thus soon becomes filled with a cloud of 
acetic vapour. A German doctor reports the 
use of etherisation with good results in the 
case of a child aged thirteen months who was 
apparently dead when he was called in. 


Dangers of the Cold Bath. 


Dr. Hess, Chelsea, writes as follows on the 
above subject to the Lancet -—‘‘In the past 
few years several patients have come to me 
complaining that they from time to time, 
especially in winter, in the early part of the 
day, have expectorated mucus tinged with 
blood. In each case there was no family 
history of phthisis, the temperature was 
normal, there were no bacilli discoverable in the 
sputa, there was no loss of strength or weight, 
and the chest-sounds were healthy. The men, 
however, were not of a vigorous type, and they 
were all accustomed to havea cold bath summer 
and winter. It seemed likely, especially in 
winter, that the sudden application of intensely 
cold water to the whole surface of the skin too 
suddenly raised the internal blood-pressure, and 
hence the oozing of blood through the walls of 
the capillary vessels lying beneath the lining 
membrane of the throat or the larynx, or 
possibly the lungs. In any case, whatever the 
true explanation may be, the fact stands out 
that the unpleasant symptom disappeared as 
soon as the temperature of the icy cold water 
was reasonably increased. The practice of 
taking a cold bath is so universal nowadays 
that it is perhaps as well to know that although 
the strong man may indulge in it with unmixed 
benefit, it may cause in the weak man a 
symptom which fills him with anxiety.” 


The Prevention of Sea-Sickness. 


THE prevention of sea-sickness is still a desi- 
deratum. A curious notion seems to be com- 
mon that the stomach should be kept as full as 
possible. Thus have we seen stout old men 
and women take with praiseworthy persistence 
—had the result been satisfactory — biscuits, 
brandy and soda, apples, a pint of porter, 
a red herring, and various other edibles and 
potables, with an entire want of success in 
retaining them—a course of procedure peculiarly 





A SPARKLING, COOLING DRINK. 


CONTAINS THE PROPERTIES OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN MINERAL WATER. 
STIMULATES THE LIVER, CURES HEADACHE, 
PURIFIES THE BLOOD, ACTS BY NATURAL MEANS, 
____ STRENCTHENS THE DIGESTIVE ORGANS. 


NATURAL 
HEALTH SALT) 





“QUARTER | 
POUND 
TINS, 4D. 


HALF 
POUND 
TINS, 8D. 


SOLD BY 
CHEMISTS, GROCERS. AND CO-OPERATIVE STORES, 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
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trying to those who happen to be standing 
or rather lying on the verge of the act 
of vomiting. Were we to counsel those who 
are liable to this affection, we should recom- 
mend as follows:—Take a moderate meal two 
hours before going on board. Remain on deck 
amidships, well protected against cold, as long 
as possible. As soon as the premonitory 
symptoms appear, retire to the berth, undress 
as quickly as possible, and lie flat on the back 
for the first twelve or even twenty-four hours 
without food. Then take a small portion of 
dry bread and roast beef without fluid ; this the 
stomach will probably retain. If there is much 
movement of the vessel, lie quiet again, or even 
go upon deck, and in the course of thirty-six or 
forty-eight hours the system will have recovered 
itself, and no further trouble will be experi- 
enced. It is a mistake to introduce a quantity 
of fluid, even of strong coffee, into the flaccid 
stomach, but if sickness persist a glass of 
champagne will probably prove serviceable. In 
some few persons quinine or antipyrin, chloral 
or potassium bromide, may act well; but as a 
rule medicine of all kinds should be eschewed 


by those who do not wish to aggravate what is | 


already hard to bear.— Lancet. 


Dangerous Inmates of Man. 


Some time ago, in response to the frequent 
application of the Royal Niger Company for 
assistance in turning to account the natural 
productions of its territory, two picked men 
were sent from Kew to take charge of botanical 
stations established in the interior, but both 
of them have died from what is known as 
blackwater fever. A note by Mr. R. T. Castle, 
M.B., late medical officer of the Usambara 
district (Lancet, April 25, p. 931), on Heema- 
turia in East Central Africa, one of the 
symptoms of which is the passing of black 
urine, containing disintegrated blood cells, has 
a direct bearing on this subject. He states 
that this disease is in most cases due to 
drinking water containing the free swimming 
embryo of the trematode, Bilharzia hematobia. 
But those who only drink water that has been 
boiled do not suffer from the attack of the 
parasite. Stanley also has already published 
his experience in Darkest Africa on the dangers 
of drinking unboiled water. 
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DAIBUTSU, THE CAPTIVE GOD. 


**God (Japanese) for disposal, ‘ Daibutsu,’ many years 
worshipped, ‘Nara Temple.’ Noble specimen, wonder- 
ful state of preservation.” —Advt., Hvening Chronicle. 


’Mip countless cures for human ills, 
Quinine and camomile and squills, 
And nauseous bitters of buchu— 
Do I behold thee, Daibutsu ? 


What cataclysm thy fane hath wrecked 
Since last I saw thee, splendour-decked, 
In Nara Temple fair to view, 

Where thou wast worshipped, Daibutsu ? * 


Then priest and warrior bent the knee, 
Content thy worshippers to be; 

Their faith and lofty wonder grew— 
Where are they now, O Daibutsu ? 


Thy star arose, the race sped on, 

Through thee men counted victories won ; 
Thy worshippers were brave and true 

In thy success, O Daibutsu. 


The race speeds on, thy star descends— 
With unsuccess all honour ends ; 

For gods nor men, or false or true,’ 
Shine thro’ misfortune, Daibutsu. 


Men change the fashion of their prayers 
To swell their pride, enrich their heirs: 
Once ’twas another, then ’twas you ; 
To-day ’tis Mammon, Daibutsu. 


Yet great and little, young and old, 
Whose reverence is not bought or sold, 
Who rightly read the ages through, 
Come, drop some tears for Daibutsu ! 


Not they who change, but they who stand 
Fast by the heart’s sincere command, 
Whate’er it dictates, old or new,— 

They worship truly, Daibutsu. 


Whatever name or form or creed 
Hath raised, directed, comforted, 
The sons of men, however few, 
Is good ; then honour Daibutsu, 
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MEDICAL, SURGICAL, AND SANITARY. 


(Articles mentioned in this column are obtainable from Mawson, 
Swan, & Weddell.) 





MECHANICAL SUPPORT. 


THE vagaries of female costume, especially in 
the matter of tight-lacing, have long been a 
favourite subject of reproach. Medical opinion 
seems to condemn the wearing of corsets by 
young girls, but to sanction their use ‘ within 
reasonable limits” by married or single after 
the full development of the figure, say after 
twenty-five or thirty. At certain periods, 
however, or when middle life lends embon- 
pont to the matron, further support is 
desirable in the interests of comfort and 
locomotion, Abdominal belts are now made 





in endless variety of patterns, either for tem- 
porary use, with large scope for adjustment to 
the growing dimensions of the figure, or to the 
exact measurements of the normal waist. 





Owing to the rage for “electrical” appli- 
ances, these belts can now be obtained with 
the possibility of a very mild current per- 
manentiy ‘“‘laid on” by means of connected 
metallic couples fixed in the material. These 
are either in the form of plain girdles or bands, 


em 
| ——_— 


THE EUREKA 





suitable for either sex, or like the ordinary 


A great deal of unnecessary suffering may be 
avoided by the use of mechanical supports or 
bandages where obesity, weakness, or special 
conditions render them necessary for the body 
or the limbs. 


DIFFUSION OF PERFUME OR 
DISINFECTANTS. 


In the sick-room or the ball-room it is some- 
times desirable that disinfectants, ozonisers, or 
refreshing perfumes, such as Hygienic Vinegar 
or Eau de Cologne, should be thoroughly 
through the 


diffused ain i This* sean) be 





























efficiently done by means of spray producers, 
one pattern of which is here shown. They 
can be had in various artistic shapes besides. 


——_. 


SKIN NOURISHMENT. 


Dryness and slight wrinkles in the skin 
may arise from general weakness, or an 
impoverished system requiring medical atten- 
tion. In slight cases, however, marked 
improvement and embellishment will result 
from nourishment locally applied. This may 
be used in the form of ‘Cucumber and- 
Wool Fat Cream,” the latter ingredient being 
the natural fat of the skin and hair, and 
the former acting as a “condiment” to aid 
its assimilation, It should be softly but 
firmly rubbed into the skin of the face and 
hands every night at bedtime. The same 
preparation has also a good effect on rough- 
ness or simple affections of the skin. 





abdominal belts illustrated above. 
ESSENCE 


EDGES LION se*ezce 


PUT UP IN GLASS. 


Is a distinct stimulant and food. Alcohol itself cannot be 
said to act with more immediate effect; of course, unlike 
alcohol, it does not produce reaction. 


Pronounced by Medical Press and Profession 
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COMICAL AND CHEMICAL, 


COLLECTED AT THE CHEMISTS COUNTER AND 
ELSEWHERE. 





OvrERHEARD, —“‘ The doctor has brought a 
new baby to your house, hasn’t he?” ‘“ Yes.” 
‘“‘ Well, are you going to give the old one away, 
cause if you are, may I have it?” 





On hearing expressed an opinion that Septem- 
ber would be a very warm month, a worthy 
Novocastrian remarked: ‘It’s a good thing you 
have a ‘sanguinary’ mind.” 





‘‘ THERE is more pleasure in giving than re- 
ceiving,” was the proverb that a mother was 
trying to instil into a youthful mind. 

‘*That’s true about castor oil, mother, 
the answer she got. 


” was 





Aw elderly gentleman was travelling lately 
while afflicted with a very bad cough, which 
greatly annoyed his fellow-travellers. At last 
one of them remarked, in a tone of displeasure— 

“Sir, that is a very bad cough of yours,” 

‘True, sir,” replied the gentleman ; ‘‘ but you 
will excuse me—it’s the best I’ve got !” 





MorTuHERr (to small son going to the country) : 
“Frank, have you taken everything you will 
need ?” 

Frank: ‘‘ Yes, mother.” 

Mother: “ Have you your tooth-brush ?” 

Frank (very indignantly): ‘“ Tooth-brush ! 
Why, I thought I was going away for a holi- 
day.” 

MepicaL Maraprops.—‘‘ Doctor,” said a 
serious and troubled Scotchman, coming into 
the surgery about ten o’clock one night, “ I’m 
feer’d ye hevent made a proaper Diogenes 0’ ma 
case.”—Describing her circumstances, a poor 
patient said she and her family had only five 
shillings a week to ‘‘subside” upon ; another 
said she would ‘frequent ” her husband with 
what I had told her, “Ulsters” on the leg are 
a common complaint in some districts. A note 
was recently received inquiring the price of the 
‘*Ingenuber hot warter stummock wamers,” 


Newcastle, 
Oct., 1891. 


“T HAVE neither time nor inclination to pass 
paregorics on the deceased,” remarked a solemn 
funeral orator. 

‘“‘Panegyrics,” corrected a person present. 

“As you please, sir,” remarked the orator 
stiffly ; “the words are anonymous.” 


—_——. 


A SAD-LOOKING man went into a chemist’s. 

‘‘Can you give me,” he asked, ‘‘ something 
that will drive from my mind the thought of 
sorrow and bitter recollection ?” 

And the druggist nodded, and put him up 
a little dose of quinine and wormwood, and 
rhubarb, and Epsom salts, and a dash of castor 
oil, and gave it to him ; and for six months the 
man could not think of anything in the world 
except new schemes for getting the taste out of 
his mouth. 


ae 


Dr. J. MortTIMER GRANVILLE writes in the 
Lancet -— 

‘Instead of thallin I use a periodohydromethyloxy- 
chinoline, because that is better borne, and seems to be 
more effective than the tetrahydroparaquinasol.” 


Would the doctor kindly repeat this rather 
slowly, as we failed to catch the particular 
“ chin-o’-sol” to which he referred? In the 
further interests of chemistry and long-nebbed- 
ness we should like to inform him that metami- 
dopheny!parametoxiquinoline is the name of 
the latest rival of quinine. It has been sug- 
gested as a remedy for stuttering, and it should 
be efficacious. 


——__—_. 


THE bleaching of red noses is, it appears, a 
very prosperous business in America. There is 
an individual in this way of trade at Brooklyn 
who advertises ‘‘ Red noses bleached while you 
wait, Permanent and sure.” He steeps the 
nose in hot water, after which he applies a thick 
plaster of paste, made of common wheat flour 
and water. This process has to be repeated 
daily for a certain period; but, as a rule, at the 
expiration of a week the nose loses its purple 
or flame-coloured hue, and becomes ‘‘ pink and 
healthy.” A few more days, and it is perfectly 
white—unless, perchance, its owner has been 
dipping too long into glasses, in which case the 
cure takes a little longer. 
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HEALTH NEWS AND STATISTICS. 





CALCULATING upon the actual population of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne as shown by the recent 
census, Dr, Armstrong shows the death-rate in 
the city to have been 23.1 per 1000 for 1890, 
instead of 26,2 as appeared from the previously 
under-estimated population. 


x * 


Lereps has been suffering for some weeks 
from a rather alarming epidemic of small-pox, 
Had it been Leicester, the head centre of anti- 
vaccinators, no one would have wondered. 


x * *, 


Tue latter town, however, is under a severe 
visitation of scarlet and typhoid fever, rendered 
more acute by a dispute amongst the governing 
bodies as to who shall provide the necessary 
hospital accommodation. May they be better 
prepared when their turn comes for small-pox. 


i eR 


BIRMINGHAM, which supplies politics to the 
British Empire and hardware to the whole 
world, cannot supply itself with pure water. The | 
public is in a panic, and the newspaper offices 
are filled with bottles containing specimens of 
the animated water which fills the corporation 
“mains.” According to the Post, small-sized 
tape-worms are in constant and deadly warfare 
with gentry of the ear-wig extraction, while a 
dozen or so other species look sadly on, wonder- 
ing, since their exit from the tap, what their next 
step in life will be. Councillor Barclay, a Novo- 
castrian—who was in training at Mawson & 
Swan’s dispensing counter when Mr, Mawson, 
then sheriff of Newcastle, lost his life on the Town 
Moor—recently delivered a lecture in the Mid- 
land Institute on “ Our Future Water Supply,” 
Sir Thomas Martineau being in the chair. His 
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scheme is to draw water from a district in Wales, 
about 80 miles from Birmingham, and would 
provide for an estimated increase of population 
for fifty years. Sir Henry Sawyer, at the close, 
spoke very highly of the scheme, which has been 
adopted by the Water Committee. 


* * * 


SPEAKING of water, it is curious to notice 
how Messrs. Crookes, Odling, & Tidy, in their 
reports upon the quality of the London supply, 
invariably speak well of it. What our hotel 
visitor would describe as the “ brown, muddy 
liquid which fills the water-bottles,” these gentle- 
men speak of as having “a slightly diminished 
degree of freedom from colour tint.” How 
would it do for our detectives to describe a 
thief (ordinary unshaven, hang-dog, cut-throat- 
looking type) as a “gentleman possessing a 
slightly diminished degree of capability of 
distinction between mewm and tuwm ? ” 


ok % 


Some months ago we spoke of the tendency 
of city populations towards residential suburbs, 
a tendency which was likely to make for health 
by thinning the centres. We instanced the 
city of London, which was at night inhabited 
almost exclusively by the caretaker and the 
policeman. The Lancet of October 10th deals 
at some length with the question, and attributes 
to no small degree the diminution of the death- 
rate in many large towns to this cause. 


ae iar oe 


As a strong contrast to this alleged growing 
healthfulness (or, at least, death diminution) in 
towns comes an inquiry instigated by the Daily 
News into the conditions of village life. The 
ideal ruddy cheek and strong built limbs of the 
rustic urchin are far less general than is sup- 
posed. The narrow bedrooms where the village 
children spend twelve hours out of twenty-four 
‘are too small, even with ventilation, for more 
than two persons. But when the customary 
four, five, or six are crowded into them, and 
ventilation (save errors in building construction) 
rigidly excluded, they become mere poison dens, 
hot-beds in the literal sense, where every infec- 
tious microbe is sure of a ready habitation. 
The food, too, of the modern villager is un- 
suitable and inadequate. Potatoes, white bread, 
and tea, even when unlimited in quantity, can- 
not build up bone, brain, and sinew in the 
rising generation, nor yield to adults the 
stamina required for. strong manual labour. 
Let us beware of rearing a degenerate race— 


we who are England, we who are the body . 


_ of modern society. 


HEALTH, TEMPER, AND TEMPERAMENT. 
By tHE EpirTor. 


THE longer we study human nature the less 
shall we be inclined to stand idly by, blaming 
its faults, and the readier ought we to be in 
supplying means and motives for reform. If 
melancholy is to be treated, not with remon- 
strance and exhortation, but with an aperient, a 
liver mixture or a tonic, and love (in the school- 
girl) with salts and senna, shall we not forth- 
with resort to similar measures for the other 
“maladies of the mind”? For idleness and in- 
capacity one might suggest bitter aloes, bitter 
apple, and nux vomica; for wanton mischief, a 
full dose of castor oil ; for an over-busy tongue, 
antimony; for adhesive fingers, a suitable 
quantity of oakum; and for irritability of 
temper Dr. Lauder Brunten has recently re- 
commended Gregory’s powder as a moral and 
stomachic sedative. 

Speaking seriously, many vices of the mind, 
such as hasty temper, apparent thoughtless- 
ness, and want of self-control, very frequently 
(although by no means always) have their 
origin in a disordered condition of the body. 
A serious illness is sometimes preceded by per- 
sistent forgetfulness of common duties, by 
extreme irritability, or less often by a heroic 
burst of ill-temper. Even where no actual 
disease is manifested, but only the mental or 
moral disturbance, the same responsibility of 
the body may exist. 

The peevishness which children exhibit when 
kept up long after their accustomed bed-time 
is an apt illustration of what occurs in every 
age and walk of life. The reason does not lie 
in moral depravity but in bodily “‘ tiredness,” 
and when parents punish their offspring for 
these indications they are guilty at once of 
stupidity and cruelty. The nerves and the 
muscles are pleading for rest, the busy little 
brain has worn itself out, the heart’s feebler 
pulsations fail to carry the blood to its farthest 
arteries, and the peevishness is Nature’s just 
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protest against continued wakefulness. Not 
punishment, therefore, but obedience to Nature’s 
periodic law of rest, is the proper treatment of 
such symptoms. » 

Now there are other causes besides that of 
nightly fatigue which produce peevishness and 
ill-temper. A healthy child should awake in 
the morning with a bright temper and a fairly 
good appetite; if the opposite conditions dis- 
play themselves a small dose of Gregory’s 
powder is more curative than a scolding, and 
the next evening sooner to bed with a very light 
supper. 

There are adults too who, morning, noon, 
and night, are in a constant state of “nerves 
and bristles” either from actual overwork or 
from doing their ordinary duties while unfit for 
them. <A very little quantity of grit in the 
bearings of a machine will do far more harm in 
a few hours than many weeks’ constant steady 
running. So there are conditions of the body 
in which the nerves have become unstrung, the 
circulation heated, when the slightest action— 
even the chewing of one’s food—is an effort, 
and the most trifling contretemps an occasion 
of ill-temper. Such a state of things need not 
call for condemnation, but should have serious 
attention, A friend should recommend fifteen- 
grain doses of bromide of potassium in equal 
quantities of rest and self-control; because even 
_where the body is entirely at fault, moral in- 
fluences play no small part in the treatment. 

Bad temper may arise from three distinct 
sources—temperament, or permanent and heredi- 
tary tendency; ill-health, such as dyspepsia or 
nervous strain; and habit, or want of moral 
discipline and self-control, Over the first two 
of these the physician may obtain the mastery 
if the afflicted be sufficiently frank and patient 
to place themselves in his hands. As regards 


the last source of irascibility, good example 
and firmness on the part of parents, with an 
occasional birch rod in very extreme cases, and 
cheerful but persistent resistance on the part of 
friends, may supply motives and means of cure. 
Habits, however, can only be altered from with- 
in, and unless the individual recognise his fail- 
ing and strive to overcome it, neither physician 
nor friend will avail him, and he will be left to 
the Nemesis which will eventually rob him of 
that which is most worth living for—the love 
and gratitude of those whose hearts are within 
his reach. 


| generally followed by unconsciousness 


FIRST AID TO THE WOUNDED. 


(Continued. ) 
By R. Purpre, M.B. 


Fractures. 
AFTER wounds involving loss of blood, in 
which in many cases our treatment must be 
immediate and decisive, probably come in order 
of frequency those accidents where one or more 
In these the 


question is one not so much of haste as of care 


bones are broken, or fractures. 


and tenderness in their management, 

The skeleton is the bony framework on which 
the soft parts of the body are, as it were, built 
It is that part which takes 
longest to decay, which in the bones of animals 


up and supported. 


now extinct throws here and there a gleam of 
light into the twilight of long forgotten ages. 
Among the ignorant a certain amount of awe 
and superstition still surrounds the skeleton, 
and probably from this cause more than any 
other, the various bones have long been looked 
upon as the “happy hunting ground” of the 
quack and the bonesetter. | 

The bones serve also for the attachment of 
the muscles of the body, and for the protection 
of important organs. In running, walking, 
lifting, eating, etc., the bones are brought into 
action, and movement takes place by contrac- 
tion of the various muscles. 

The human body is a beautiful piece of 
mechanism, and some of the organs are so 
delicate, and their maintenance in a perfectly 
normal state so essential to continued existence, 
that they are carefully protected from external 
injury by various bones, Thus the eyes le 
embedded in strong bony sockets. The organ 
of smell is securely hidden away in the nose, 
whilst the organs of hearing are safely pro- 
tected from violence by the strongest bones in 
the head. The brain is inclosed in a hollow 
chamber, the strength of which is maintained 
not only by the great thickness of the bones 
of which it is composed, and the manner in 
which they are dovetailed together, but also by 
their arched or dome-shaped formation, the 
whole giving great strength and resistance to 
external injury. Fractures of the skull, in 
proportion to the injury done to the brain, are 
and 
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paralysis, and if the fracture be through the 
base, bleeding may take place both from the 
nose and ears, 

The backbone is composed of a series of disc- 
shaped bones or vertebra, placed one above the 
other. Between each is found a cushion of 
elastic indiarubber-like material. It is this 
arrangement which allows of the very free 
movements of bending, turning, etc., which we 
enjoy; it also protects the brain from any 
shock or jarring it might otherwise receive in 
such actions as falling, jumping, etc. Behind 
each disc of bone is a projecting arch, forming 
with those above and below a continuous canal. 
In this canal the spinal cord or spinal marrow 
is completely protected from injury, This 
spinal marrow is the bundle of nerves coming 
from the brain to the lower parts of the body, 
very similar to the bundle of telephone wires 
laid along our principal streets. When the 
backbone is broken—z.e., when the spinal cord 
is injured—we have loss of movement and loss 
of sensation or feeling in the limbs. Just 
as in injury to the telephone wires, no 
message can be sent either to or from the 
central office or brain. 

These accidents, unfortunately, scarcely come 
within the sphere of ambulance work. Com- 
mon sense alone, however, will teach the very 
great tenderness with which patients suffering 
from these severe injuries are to be handled, 
and the care to be shown in carrying them 
either to their own homes or to an hospital 
where medical aid can be obtained. 

The lungs and the heart—of which Dr. 
Wendell Holmes so beautifully writes, 


‘* No rest that throbbing slave may ask, 
For ever quiv’ring o’er his task ”— 


are placed in the chest. They are encircled 
by the ribs—long, slender, pliable, and freely 
movable bones, which, by their peculiar form 
ation, not only serve the purpose of giving 
protection to the vital organs within the chest 
cavity, but also in their regular movements 
of rising and falling enter so largely into the 
function of respiration. 

If you have reason to believe that one or 
more ribs have been broken, either from the 
nature of the accident or from the symptoms, 
viz., excessive pain in the side, more especially 
in taking a long breath, or from the feeling of 
crepitus—it is sometimes extremely difficult to 
say with certainty whether or not a rib is 
broken—but, nevertheless, in all cases of acute 
pain in the side a broad bandage, preferably of 
flannel, should be firmly bound round the chest. 
This restricts the chest breathing, prevents 
undue movement of the ribs, eases pain, 





lessens the risk of the lung being injured by 
the broken bones, and hastens cure. 


The long bones of the upper and lower limbs 
are so much alike, both in the signs and treat- 
ment of fracture, that one description will 
almost suffice for all. 


In the young state all bones are soft and 
pliable, but as age increases they become 
gradually hardened and stiffened by a deposit 
of earthy material or lime salts. It often 
happens that when a child begins to walk, the 
bones of the leg bend, giving rise to what is 
familiarly known as bow legs. Here the 
deposit of earthy material is somewhat late, 
The proper treatment of course is to keep 
the child off its legs until, with plenty of 
good food and fresh air, time is given for 
the bones to become sufticiently hard to support 
the weight of the body. In old age this increas- 
ing deposit renders the bones dense and brittle, 
and much more liable to break. 

The bones may be broken in one or more 
places; these are known as simple fractures, 
But what I would particularly call your atten- 
tion to are those cases called compound 
fractures, where there is a wound leading down 
to the bone at the seat of the fracture. Here 
the air, with its ever-present germs, penetrates, 
giving rise to putrifactive changes ‘and blood 
poisoning, and thus the Jimb, and even life, 
may be endangered. These fractures may be 
caused by direct violence, as by a blow or kick ;: 
or by indirect violence, as in jumping or falling, 
when the broken bone is suddenly driven 
through the skin. 


It is almost needless to say that in the treat- 
ment of fractures in the bones of the upper and 
lower limbs your watchword must be careful- 
ness, lest by roughness in handling and carrying 
the jagged ends of the broken bones are made- 
to penetrate, it may be, an important artery or 
nerve, or even the skin, when, as unfortunately 
so often happens, a simple fracture is converted 
into a compound one with all its accompanying” 
dangers. 

The symptoms of fractures are— 

Shortening of the limb. 
Deformity. 

Pain and swelling. 
Loss of power, 
Crepitus, 

The shortening of the limb is due to the con-- 
tracting muscles causing the broken bones to 
overlap. Crepitus is the name given to the 
peculiar grating which may be heard and felt 
when the broken ends rub against each other 
in movement, | 


(To be continued. ) 
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Preventive Medicine. 


THE TEETH IN RELATION TO 
HEALTH. 


By W. Rusuton, L.D.8., Assistant Dental 
Surgeon to the National Dental Hospital, 
London. 

Now the next question that presents itself is, 

“‘ How is it that dental caries is so prevalent ?” 

In the crypt of Hythe Church there is an 

interesting collection of the skulls of our early 

forefathers, and on examining them the dentist 
as struck by three peculiarities common to them 
all—namely, (1) the almost total absence of 
caries ; (2) the great wearing away of the teeth 
which has taken place; and (3) the largeness 
Bret Harte 
in one of his poems asks, “Is civilisation a 


and firm development of the jaws. 


failure?” and I think we must admit that as 
regards teeth it is; the jaws nowadays being 
smaller than those of our ancestors, and the 
teeth not worn away with use but by disease, 
and more or less overcrowded and irregular. 
The causes of this change for the worse 
are briefly as follows. Firstly, the food we eat. 
Our food nowadays, by the time it comes 
to table, is so well cooked that it is half eaten 
for us, and it is a well-known law of nature 
that when any member is not required to exert 
itself, it dwindles in proportion to its in- 
activity ; that is one reason why our jaws are 
smaller, Another reason is natural selection. 
In choosing our wives, most of us would, I 
think, prefer a lady of a refined cast of features 
rather than one who was heavy jawed and thus 
coarse-looking ; her peculiarities in this respect 
would be more or less transmitted to her off- 
spring, and this again is no doubt another factor 
in producing smaller jaws. But the jaws being 
composed of softer tissue than that of the teeth 
which they contain, changes take place more 
quickly in the former than in the teeth, therefore 
we have jaws getting smaller and teeth remaining 
more the same size, the consequence being over- 


crowding, which is a very active agent in pro- 


ducing caries, Add to these our artificial mode 
of life, improper food containing far too little 
bone and teeth-forming elements, excitement 
and worry of our modern life, and last, but 
not least, dyspepsia, and you have, I think, 
sufficient explanation of the cause of tooth 
deterioration. 


The results of caries are—toothache in its 
many forms, whether from irritation of the 
dentine, irritation or inflammation of the tooth 
pulp and of the membrane surrounding the 
tooth in its socket (which, if unchecked, lead 
to abscess at the root of the tooth, with tem- 
porary or permanent disfigurement), neuralgia 
(often at parts of the face and jhead remote 
from the offending tooth), loss of teeth (either 
from decay or extraction), fetid breath, etc. 

I think I am right in saying that two of the 


| most common diseases of the present day are 


neuralgia and indigestion, and although 
specialists are inclined to think that every 
malady is closely connected with the disease of 
which they make a speciality, yet I think you 
will agree with me that a very large proportion 
of the two diseases named arise from tooth 
a 


neuralgia when the teeth are in, indigestion 


trouble. ‘To put it roughly I might 


when they are out, It is pointed out in a very 
interesting and able paper, by Dr. MacNaughton 
Jones, upon ‘‘ Dental Reflexes,” how neuralgia 
and lesions of the eye, ear, and other parts of 
the head and face are directly attributed to 
carious teeth, and how, in many cases, relief 
and cure have followed extraction, though of 
course sometimes the mischief is too firmly 
rooted to be permanently dislodged, 

There is far too much apathy shown by the 
British public about the loss of their teeth—in 
fact, about the care of their teeth altogether. 
We must not look upon a tooth as an isolated 
member ; it must be looked upon as a part of 
a beautiful and symmetrical organisation from 
which one member cannot be taken without 
affecting the others, so that when we sit down 
and have a tooth out, and pat ourselves on the 
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back for being very plucky, not one out of a 
thousand reflects that in having that trouble- 
some grinder out he has deprived himself also 
of the use of its antagonists. And very often, as 
time goes on, the contiguous teeth to the one 
extracted tilt over, and instead of having a 
good grinding surface we have a bad one or 
none at all; and again, when a tooth has lost 
its antagonist, the tendency is for it slowly to 
elongate, loosen, and come out, Then, when 
the back teeth are lost, food is improperly 
masticated by nibbling it, like a rabbit, with 
the front teeth, which were never made to bear 
the strain, and which consequently are pushed 
outwards, or the food is bolted, and indigestion 
is the natural result. The sufferer often 
endeavours to cure the disease without remedy- 
ing the cause, and of course fails. All the 
pepsin and bismuth in the world will not make 


up the loss of masticating teeth. 


(To be continued. ) 








PRESERVATION OF THE EAR AND 
ITS FUNCTION (Continued). 


By Kicwarp Enis, F.R.CS. -Ep.;  ée., 
Senior Surgeon, Newcastle-on-Tyne Throat 
and Ear Hospital; Hon. Consulting Sur- 
goon, Sheffield and South Yorkshire Ear 
and Throat Hospital. 


Noises in the head, as various tormenting 
sensations generally having reference to the 
ears are called, are a very positive trouble to 
many middle-aged and elderly persons. Some- 
times these noises indeed make life itself a 
burthen, and more than one case has come 
under my notice in which life was destroyed 
by the sufferer in consequence of this affliction. 
As to the causes of the noises they are 
various, but may be classed into subjective 
and objective. The subjective noises show on 
examination nothing whatever the matter with 
the ears; but the noises may arise from disorder 


in quite another organ, such as the liver or 


stomach, and can often be relieved by attention | 


to these. Many gouty people are troubled 
with noises in the head, which are often re- 
lieved by aperient medicines of the saline class, 
such as the Hunyadi Janos, Franz Joseph or 
Frederichshall waters. A course at Harrogate 
of the old sulphur well has often relieved and 
cured many of this class, who should avoid meat 
suppers, malt liquors, and shell fish. Knocking 
noises in the head are often brought on by over- 
study, and anxiety, and want of sleep; good 
diet and tonics are required in these cases. 
Nursing mothers often suffer from noises in the 
head; these cases also require generous diet, 
and will often be improved by a course of 
quinine with an allowance of Guinness’s XX 
stout, The objective noises will be often 
caused by an accumulation of wax in the ear 
passage, and can generally be removed by 
careful syringing with warm water and Windsor 
or other good soap. When the wax is very 
hard I generally recommend a solvent solution 
to be warmed gently, and a few drops may be 
put into the ear at bedtime for a few nights 
before syringing, I often for this purpose re- 
commend the following :—Bicarbonate of soda, 
ten grains ; glycerine and water, of each three 
drachms; mix together and use as_ before 
directed, 


indicate, especially if accompanied by giddiness, 


Sometimes noises in the head may 


very grave diseases in the brain or nervous 
system, so it is well not to make too light of 
this symptom, but to have its cause sought 
out and if possible removed. A few years ago 
I was engaged in a legal case, in which an old 
gentleman charged others with making noises 
for the purpose of annoying him at his abode. 
I was convinced at the time that the most of 
the noise was in his own head, and was the 
effect of disease of the brain, and this opinion 
was proved to be correct, as he went on from 
bad to worse, always complaining of the noises,. 


-and he finally died in a lunatic asylum. I 


can call to mind other cases seen in practice 
in which noises in the head were the pre- 
cursors of apoplexy and paralysis, so that it is 
well to have them always attended to. 
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Ibints for the Sick=Room. 
WORDS TO THE NURSE, 


OF course we mean by the nurse the member 
of the family who, through self-disregard, iS 
naturally looked to to take that important 
post : we should not venture to hint, far less to 
admonish, in the presence of the regular and 
trained ministering angel in spotless cuffs 
and whitest of aprons. Take notice, therefore, 
that we speak to the inexperienced and the 
young only, lest we be accused of presumption 
and platitudes. 


The first essential in a nurse is 


SELF-POSssESSION, 


even in the presence of extreme suffering. 
Sympathy must be expressed not by the moist 
eye, but by the calm, gentle, comforting hand. 
It 


gained by schooling yourself to remember that 


is wonderful what self-control can be 
any violent emotion will not only harm the 
patient, but also render you worse than useless 
in attending to his or her wants. Quietness of 
movement is an important outcome of self- 
possession. Never appear to be in a hurry, or 
you may agitate your patient, not only by 
giving the infection of your fussiness, but by 


If the 
kettle boils over (it should not if you are 


alarming him as to his condition. 


experienced), do not jump from your seat as if 
the house were on fire, but rise quietly and move 
deliberately to the fireside. 
should knock at the door, or your patient 


If some one 


suddenly cry out, do not appear surprised or 
alarmed, but take everything as a matter of 
course, quietly and gently. 


CHEERFULNESS 
is the next requisite for the sick-room 
attendant. It is never safe to talk more than 


a few sentences at a time, and anything 
approaching talkativeness or curiosity is a 
deadly sin, as the effort in answering questions 
But if the patient be awake 
a little frivolous information may be imparted, 


is often extreme. 


———— 


or a word of good cheer, and a smile or a 
gesture of sympathy and brightness helps the 
medicine wonderfully. A doleful face or a 
hopeless, melancholy manner is worse than a 
rainy day for causing a relapse. 


GENTLE FIRMNESS 


is also most valuable as a nursing attribute. 
Do not intentionally or deliberately cross your 
patient, but. whatever you do by the doctor’s 
instructions carry out as if question were 
hardly to be thought of. 
asking, “ Will you take your medicine now, 


Do not worry by 


dear?” or “Can you manage some beef tea?” 
but without parading your preparation too much, 
get ready what is required at the right time, 
and bring it to the bedside, with the cheerful 
and quiet expectation that it will be, perhaps, 
somewhat objected to but finally got over. 


PATIENCE ~ 


is the outcome of the three graces, faith, hope, 
and love, and cannot possibly be dispensed 
with. Fretfulness, restlessness, irritability, are 
to be looked upon as symptoms of the malady, 
and however impatient the sufferer may be, 
only calm gentleness is seemly in. a nurse. 
The constant adjustment of the bed-clothes, the 
“poultice every three hours,” the drops at 10, 
2, 4, and 6 o’clock through the night may be 
trying to the nurse and the patient, but only 
the latter is privileged to show it. 


DAINTINESS. 


Then everything about the nurse, her toilet 
and her dress, and everything about the room 
should as far as possible be dainty and tidy. 
The mantelpiece or the table should never be 
littered with an unnecessary multitude of soiled 
glasses, spoons, dishes, and medicine bottles. 
Whenever any one enters the room or the nurse 
leaves it, the empties and unnecessary utensils 
should be passed out. When food is presented, 
a little tray with white cloth is the proper thing, 
the dishes should be small and scrupulously 
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clean; the quantity of food should be, or 
appear to be, very little, otherwise it may 
occasion disgust, and it should never be served 
up twice in the same dish. 

Finally, if the nurse is to retain her sensitive 
observation and treatment of the patient, if she 
is to be self-possessed, cheerful, gentle, firm, 
patient, dainty, and dexterous, she must have 


Rest AND FresH AIR 
at regular intervals, It is only an ignorant and 
foolishly sentimental nurse who refuses to take 
rest, food, and change. As well might you 
expect the fire to continue burning without 
fresh additions of fuel, as the nurse to give 
competent attention without proper attention 
to herself. When rightly trained she will look 
for her food and her hours of sleep, and every 
day take a brisk walk in the open air, returning 
to her patient with a fresh supply of patience, 


courage, and hope. 








Anxious INQuiriES.—A correspondent of the 
Cornwall Gazette, writing from Gwennap, says 
a well-dressed young quack doctor has recently 
been in this neighbourhood, and several nervous 
people have been rather seriously frightened by 
him. He seems to push his business somewhat 
as follows :—“ Good morning, madam. I have 
called for a medical card recently left with you. 
Are you all well? I see, my dear madam, you 
are far from well, You are, perhaps, uncon- 
scious of it, but you are suffering from a weak 
heart; at any moment you may drop down 
dead. Now, I have a box of pills which will 
do you good. Sixteenpence a box, madam. 
Thank you. Now, you would do well to have 
another box—another kind of pill. Take one 
after dinner from the first box to-day, and one 
from the second box to-morrow. Yes; sixteen- 
pence a box, same as the first. Thank you. 
Good-day,” 

A NATIVE druggist in India sent the following 
on a post-card to a Madras house :— 


** Sir,—I wrote a letter to you before this to send ten 
ozs. of syrup ferri iodid. medicine. Yet you did not 
sent; therefore please sent Ten ozs. of syrup ferri 
iodid. medicine by value payable post to the under- 
signed. Please sent very soon, very soon.” Do not 
forget.” 


Messrs. W. E. Smith & Co., the recipients 
of the above correspondence, are the successful 
and enterprising agents of Mawson’s filters in 


Madras. 





The Zncient Alchemist and the 
Moodern Chemist. 


Is enthusiastic labour ever lost? A review of 
the history of chemistry would seem to nega- 
tive the idea, 

The primitive chemists—alchemists— con- 
sumed the midnight oil, worked openly when 
allowed, or in secret when the superstition 
and prejudice of their times condemned their 
actions, and rendered them liable to persecu- 
tion, 

Their belief in the existence of an earth— 
the so-called philosopher’s stone—which was 
supposed to possess the miraculous power of 
converting all baser metals into gold, and, when 
taken internally, to cure all ailments and dis- 
orders, restore youth to exhausted age, and 
prolong life indefinitely, was good reason for 
them to spare no efforts to attain so desirable a 
blessing. 

As there were no means of identifying this 
miraculous stone or earth otherwise than by its 
effects under experiments, the alchemists were 
kept in a lively condition of hopeful industry. 

Many alchemists spent their lives in their 
laboratories, tending their crucibles and alem- 
bics, and died, with their enthusiasm unsubdued, 
in the belief that success would be assured if 
life could only hold out a little longer, and 
encouraging their successors to continue their 
labours, For over a thousand years experi- 
ments were continued to find this wonderful 
stone, It was never found; but during the 
experiments conducted in the search for it, the 
properties of all sorts of substances were noted, 
and their conduct watched under different 
temperatures and circumstances, and gradually 
a large mass of useful knowledge was accumu- 
lated, until ultimately the practical importance 
of this knowledge made itself felt in manufac- 
tures, art, and science, and proved itself to 
have surpassed in beneficial effects the most 
sanguine desires of the alchemists. | 

It must not be forgotten that the ancient 
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alchemists only sought the philosopher’s stone 
as a means to attain certain objects—wealth, 
health, and rejuvenescence; and these objects 
are as much the subject of interest to the 
modern chemist as ever they were to the 
ancient alchemists. There has never been any 
gulf between them. Modern chemists owe all the 
foundations of their knowledge to the industry 
of their forefathers, the ancient alchemists. 
The only difference is, that the search for 
wealth, health, and rejuvenescence is made 
now in innumerable directions, instead of in 
one direction only. The accumulated experi- 
ences of the alchemists gives the modern 
chemist countless new starting-points for 
fresh enterprise and industry; and it is to 
be hoped that when the history of our present 
age comes to be written, the chemists of to-day 
will have proved themselves worthy of a record 
that will not disgrace the traditions of their 


ancestors. 


The search for wealth is now most praise- 
worthily prosecuted in finding fresh applica- 
tions for knowledge already accumulated, and 
in bringing dissociated factors into harmony 

in the interests of manufactures, art, and 
science; also in acquiring and diffusing a 
knowledge of remedial substances, and by 
continual experiments ascertaining the best 
methods for preparing them for administration. 

The study of health has now developed to 
immense proportions, and gives full employ- 
ment to two distinct classes of energetic 
workers—the doctor, who devotes his chief 
attention to the human body, and studies its 
machinery and everything that affects it ; and 
the chemist, who devotes his chief attention to 
the preparation of the remedial substances, and 
the extension of their usefulness. 

The study of rejuvenescence is in the height 
of popularity ; and if an ancient alchemist 
could visit us to-day, and read our advertise- 
ments of soaps and creams for beautifying the 
skin, and of washes to restore grey hair to its 
pristine colour and beauty, and was told of the 
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incomes derived by a few of the advertisers of 
these, he would probably conclude that his 
dream had been realised, and the philosopher’s 
stone had at length been found. 








Dr. Mortimer GRANVILLE has again come to 
the front with a letter on the alcohol question. 
Last month we ventured an opinion on his first 
essay, and we now append some remarks by his 
medical confreres as they appear in the Medical 
Press :—“ We may congratulate Dr. Mortimer 
Granville on the success which has attended his 
ingeniously written, if not quite disingenuous, 
letter to the Zimes. It has brought his name 
before the public in a way and to an extent 
which he could hardly have hoped even in his 
most sanguine moments, At the same time it 
is not without an astonishment tinctured with 
regret that one sees a medical man of some 
standing publicly give the weight of his 
authority to a series of statements which are 
obviously based upon no reliable data, if indeed 
they may be considered to have any raison 
d’étre beyond the desire to pander to the weak- 
nesses of large numbers of people who are loth 
to believe ill of an indulgence to which they 
have accustomed themselves. . . . The question 
more immediately before us, however, is not 
the medicinal use of alcohol, but its use as an 
habitual beverage, and it is hardly possible to 
avoid the conclusion—which may or may not be 
allowed to influenee one’s daily life—that even 
in moderation its use is unnecessary, and in many 
cases is directly injurious.” 


ee a iat 


FRENCH scientists are giving us a severe 
handling over the International Congress of 
Hygiene. Previous congresses had anticipated 
the meetings by reports printed in various 
languages, which greatly facilitated the business 
and discussions, This—with an usual insular 
arrogance, which takes it for granted that all 
the world should learn English—we had omitted 
to do, and it was a serious and undoubted 
blunder. The principal end of the congress, 
however—the production of excellent papers 
which are now instructing the world, and the 
rapprochement of the leaders in public health— 
were well met, notwithstanding. 








Gilligan; how is 
‘“‘He’s no. better, 


“(Coop morning, Mrs. 
Patrick this morning ?” 
sir!” “Why don’t you send him to the 
hospital to be treated?” ‘To be treated, is 
it? Faith an’ it’s the delarium trimmins he 
has already.” 
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OUR LITERARY PRIZE. 


WitH great pleasure and not a little surprise | 


we found the answers to our puzzle come 
rolling in from almost the first day of issue. 
It was perhaps unfortunate that every one 
could not have obtained the Health Messenger 
on the same day, and thus “start fair,” but 
subscribers can in future do us and themselves 
a small service by ordering copies in good time 
through their stationer, who can obtain them, 
if near Newcastle, from Mrs. Ross, or, if 


distant, from the London publisher, Mr. Walter | 


Scott. 

As was to be expected, the answers mostly 
came from those in the professions, either literary 
or scientific. There are about the same number 
of doctors as chemists, and these are the most 
numerous correspondents, After them came 
accountants, then journalists, clergymen, school- 
masters, and lastly (in numbers only) two 
ladies. 

Only two of the answers are absolutely and 
literally correct. Of the remainder all show a 
great amount of accuracy, one word only being 
wrong in the majority of cases, and that often 
owing to the crabbed nature of the original 
handwriting. Thus Mr. H. D. (accountant), 
Dr. R. W. S., Mr. R. B. (chemist), wrote “ then 


to” or “them to” for “ther to” in the sixth | 


line, “The Rev. M. M.S., and Mr. G. M. M. 
wrote “canes” instead of ‘‘leaves” after the 
word bramble, in the second line. Miss K. K., 
Dr. W. J., and a number of others, put 
“wood” instead of “reed” before bramble, 


As some assistance may be gained by reading 
what Mr. Weddell has to say on the Shake- 
spearian hand (Introduction, p. xxxii.), it may be 
well to know that the book, Arcana Fairfaxiana 
Manuscripta (London: Elliot Stock; New- 
castle: Mawson, Swan, & Morgan), may be 
seen in the Newcastle Public Library, reference 











and several had “ pass” for ‘‘safe”’ in the last 
line. All the remainder will be able to dis- 
tinguish their errors from the translation which 


| we append, printed from the contribution of 


Mr. JoHN FAIRWEATHER, QUEEN’S Roap, 
JESMOND, NEWCASTLE, 
who is therefore the recipient of the volume 
Arcana Fairfaxiana Manuscripta; or, Ye, 


_ Apothecarie hys Booke. 


‘¢ A PRES(ER)VATIVE AGAINST YE PLAGUE. 

‘Take sage of virtue, rue, elder leaves, reed bramble 
leaves, of eache a handfull. Stampe them in a 
morter (mortar) altogether and strayne them through 
afyne linnen cloathe. A quart of white wyne, and a> 
good quantitye of white wyne vinegar, mingle them 
altogether, put ther to a qter (4) of an ounce of white © 
ginger. Drink this medicyne ene sponefull (spoonful): 
every morninge for nyne dayes together fastinge, and 
you shal(l) be safe for one (w)hole yeare by ye grace of 
God!” 

The other absolutely correct translation, which 
was not received until October 14th, was from 
Mr. C. C. Bell, chemist, Epworth, who being” 
one of the original subscribers, and therefore a- 
possessor of the Fairfaxiana, will bear his dis- 
appointment with equanimity. 

We offer, however, for the benefit of all others. 
interested, a ; 


SECOND LITERARY PRIZE, 


the same as the first, namely, a copy of the 
Arcana Fairfaxiana, for the earliest translation 
received of the following extract from page 99: 
(bottom numbers) of the book :— 


qy DS 2 Z 


VS Ae | TO 


v Stee ee 
Be Le 


department, and in many of the great libraries. 
in England and America. But in case the’ 
committee of your particular library has so far 
neglected its duty to literature as to omit the 
purchase of a copy of what the Medical Press 
of October 4th calls “one of the most charm- 
ing books of the decade,” then all we can say is, 
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they ought to be reminded of their duty ere it 
be too late, as no more will ever be printed, 
and the number of copies left is small. 

Answers should be sent as early as possible, 
and all before November 20th, to 


The Editor, “ Northern Health Messenger,” 
20° West Grainger Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 


and in case of a further surprise, remember to 
order, and be sure you get, the December issue 
at the earliest possible moment. On page 49 
will be found instructions as to obtaining each 
number immediately on its issue. 








DOMESTIC AND PERSONAL HYGIENE. 


Sleepy Monday. 


Most persons are less vigorous on Monday than 
on other days. The reason is that they often 
eat more on Sunday than any other day, yet 
take less exercise to work it off To _ bene- 
fit by the day of rest the food may be daintier, 
but should be less in quantity ; exercise should 
be taken several times in the open air, but 
too long walks avoided. Reading should not 
be overdone, and the thoughts and conversa- 
tion should turn away from work-a-day themes. 


For Tender Feet. 


Tramps, either amateur or professional, who 
suffer from sore feet after an unusually long 
walk, will experience great relief from soaking 
the feet once or twice a week in a half-pailful 
of hot water, to which a piece of nitrate of 
potassium the size of a small walnut has been 


added. 
Danger in the Thimble. 


A Doctor at one of the Berlin hospitals quotes 
a case which lately came under his notice as a 
warning to all women who sew. A woman was 
recently admitted to the hospital suffering from 
blood-poisoning, caused by using a common 
metal thimble to sew with, when she had a 
slight scratch on her finger. The thimble was 
found on examination to have two or three 
spots of verdigris inside. This is by no means 
the first time that blood-poisoning has arisen 
from the use of common thimbles. <A silver 
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thimble should, if possible, be used, or, if that 
is too expensive, a steel one. 


Good Type and Hyesight. 


A CRITIC, writing in the American Druggist of 
the twenty-sixth annual Report of the Alumni 
Association of Philadelphia, observes with 
regard to one of the rules which appear in 
the report as to the use of the eyes, that the 
Association does not appear to have regarded 
especially the one which reads: ‘‘ Read only 
good-sized, black letters, printed on white 
paper, sufficiently thick to prevent confusion 
from the print on the opposite side.” 


A Stitch in Time. 


WHILE we are very sick we try to think what. 
can have occasioned our malady, and how we 
may avoid a return of it when we get well. It 
is a wise precaution to take, because, except in 
the case of an accident, we may be pretty sure 
that our sickness arises from one of the follow- 
ing reasons—such as over-work; exposure to 
heat or cold, according to the season ; improper 
food, or insufficient clothing. Now, most of 
these things can be remedied in a measure if we 
have a mind to try and alter them, so it is 
a good plan to give our past surroundings a 
thought.— Hospital. 


Value of Reliable Medicines. 


Ir may often happen that a remedy prescribed 
at its full and proper strength will save life, 
whilst the same remedy administered of not 
more than a twentieth part of the strength 
required by the patient’s condition may result 
in death. Who is responsible for the fatal 
issue? The doctor who prescribed the remedy 
that would have saved the patient’s life, or 
the unscientific manipulator of chemicals who 
betrayed the physician by putting into his 
hands a weapon that broke to pieces in the 
mere handling ?—LHospital. 


The Cleansing of Cisterns. 


Now that holiday people have returned to their © 
town abodes they will do wisely in giving 
special directions for the cleansing of their 
cisterns. It is true that dust has not been a 
very serious trouble during the past summer, 
but there has, in any case, been enough to 
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convey the germs of as into the 
cistern, where, in consequence of the absence of 
the dwellers, the water has been allowed to 
stagnate under conditions eminently favourable 
to pollution of a kind only to be got rid of by a 
vigorous and determined cleansing. Moreover, 
the acid reaction thus determined in the water 
renders lead poisoning possible, if not probable, 
as the result of its action on the metal lining of 
the cistern, where, as is often the case, this is 
of lead. 


Careless Exposure of Poisons. 


Poisonous preparations which are used for 
medicinal purposes, either for internal or 
external use, should always be kept under 
lock and key. No matter how thoroughly 
trustworthy each member of the community of 
a household may be, there is no saying what 
circumstances may arise, fortuitous or otherwise, 
under which the poison, in the form of liniment, 
tinctures, or lotion, might not be the means of 
precipitating a catastrophe. The case of the 
servant, aged eleven years, who was remanded 
last week on the charge of attempting to poison 
her mistress with linimentum aconiti is an 
instance in point. The temptation to give 
forcible expression to a childish grievance by 
such an act of wrong-doing was doubtless largely 
stimulated by the ready access which she had 
to the means of carrying it out. Perfectly true 
is it that if persons are determined upon obtain- 
ing poison for criminal purposes, they will find 
some method of doing so; but it is also equally 
true that unless toxic agents are casually placed 
within their reach the difficulty of acquiring 
them is no slight matter, even to the extent in 
certain cases of being almost insurmountable, — 


Medical Press. 


The Professional Face-washer. 


Tue field for woman’s labour seems to be 
widening every day in all sorts of unexpected 
directions, Some months ago an article ap- 
peared in these columns on a professional face- 
_washer in New York, and I am interested in 
noticing that this novel profession has been 
speedily acclimatised in England. I have before 
me the announcement of a “ Face Ablutionist 
and Beautifier, also Manicure.” Ablutionist is 
a good ik much better for an advertisement 
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The foe is, as might 
be supposed, a physician’s daughter, and claims 
to be a specialist in what she is pleased to call 
‘“‘the above arts.” Surely this is the last pos- 
sible degradation of the much-abused word 
“art.” Mrs. Jenness-Miller claims academic 
distinction for the dressmaker of the future, 
and every advertising cooking-school nowadays 
calls itself a temple of culinary art, and we 
have got used to these things, and endure them ; 
but that the washing of the faces of idle women, 
who are too indolent or too dirty to do it 
effectually for themselves, should be elevated to 
the dignity of an “‘art” is wn pew trop fort.— 
European Mail. 


Dangerous Inmates of Man. 


THe great Belgian enterprise, which has 
done so much towards opening up the dark 
continent, has for some time been occupied 
with experiments for filtering the water, and 
rendering it safe for both man and beast to 
drink. After trying the various appliances in 
the market, the Compagnie du Congo have 
adopted Mawson’s filters (Newcastle-on-Tyne), 
which would thus appear to be the most 
suitable for their purpose. 

As showing the importance of filtering water 
before use, we quote the following paragraphs 
from a long and interesting paper by Dr. 
Prospero Sonsino, of Pisa, read before the 
International Congress of Hygiene, the subject 
being, “The principal and most efficacious 
means of preventing the spread of entozoal 
affections in man.” 

‘Pure spring water, or else boiled or 
filtered water, alone to be drunk. Drinking 
water to be preserved in good and well-covered 
vessels. River or lake water not to be 
imbibed while bathing. (This rule regards 
prevention especially from Lilharzia hematobia, 
Filaria sanguinis hominis, Dracunculus medt- 
nensis, Lthabdonema wintestinale, and probably 
also from ilarva loa, and many others.) 

“The relatively large dimensions of the eggs 
and larval stage of entozoa hinder their passage 
with water through a good filter; therefore 
proper filtration of drinking water suffices, 

“That Bilharzia is taken in with drinking 
water is demonstrated by the following 
evidence. In Egypt the disease is eo 
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confined to the natives, and especially to 
rustics, who disregard the rule of filtering 
their drinking water. I think that there is no 
evidence of a single person who, having always 
observed this rule, has yet become infected 
with Bilharzia. Filtration is, then, the great 
and -principal preventive against Bilharzia. I 
have pointed out, ever since the year 1875, 
that the porous earthenware pitchers used 
in Egypt as recipients for water could 
serve very well as filters when used in 
the European manner. But, strange to say, 
these vessels, which are found in every house 
in Egypt, are not generally utilised as filters. 
On the contrary, the filtered water which per- 
colates through them is thrown away. They 
are used to cool the water or to store it, and 
the people drink what is left in the interior of 
the jar, the cooled water, in a concentrated 
state of impurity. I never succeeded in per- 
suading any Egyptian rustic to use the ‘zir’ 
as a filter. In certain countries mosquitoes, 
falling and dying in water, infect it with the 
larval stage of Filaria sanguinis (Manson) ; 
and other insects, as flies, might accidentally 
deposit in water the eggs of other worms picked 
up in their roaming about upon the ground; 
hence the advantage of keeping drinking water 
in well-covered vessels. In a paper published 
in the year 1875 I stated that some of my 
patients afflicted with endemic hematuria from 
Bilharzia told me that their disorder had 
originated after bathing in the Nile. I inferred 
then that Bilharzia may be taken in by 
swallowing water while bathing—a suspicion 
supported subsequently by observers in other 
countries (Guillemard and others). Nay, Dr. 
Rubidge, of Algoa Bay, said that he never met 
with a case of Bilharzia in boys who had 
not frequently bathed in the river at Port 
Elizabeth, From this he inferred that the 
parasite gained entrance by the skin while 
bathing. This opinion is untenable, as I knew 
persons, and among others women, who in 
Egypt acquired Bilharzia without having 
ever indulged in Nile or canal bathing. 


Guillemard rightly observes that the greater 
frequency of Bilharzia in boys and men than in 
women may be explained by the different 
habits observed as regards bathing in the 
two sexes in tropical countries; but bathing 
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induces Bilharzia disease only because water is 
drunk while bathing. Thus Bilharzia makes. 
no exception to the rule that the entozoa of man 
gain their entrance into the body of the bearer 
only in a passive manner by the mouth, The 
same we can say for Dracunculus medinensis, 
whose larval stage is swallowed in cyclops with 
water (Hedschenko), Another entozoon that is. 
certainly taken in with foul drinking water is 
the Rhabdonema <intestinale. This parasite, 
which, since it was first discovered in soldiers 
coming from Cochin-China (Normand and 
Bavay), has been found in some parts of 
Europe, is, I think (basing my assertion upon 
my own observations as well as on those 
of others), not quite innocuous. When a great 
many individuals infect the human organism, 
as I have seen in two cases, it may be the cause 
of an intense anemia and enteritis, which may 
endanger life. The disease arising from Rhab- 
donema I proposed lately to call Rhabdonemiasis, 
following the rule adopted for the naming of 
other entozoal diseases, 

“ Of the most importance for the prevention 
of the entozoal diseases is the public measure 
of procuring good spring drinking water for the 
use of the population. But I need not dwell 
upon the necessity of a good drinking water for 
a community, as it is a measure of the first 
importance for the prevention of many other 
diseases, and constitutes the basis of all good 
systems of sanitation. Being difficult nowadays 
to obtain the destruction of all eggs and larve of 
intestinal entozoa by the general cremation of 
the feces, it is necessary to be satisfied with 
sanitary measures, which should be rendered 
obligatory by the Boards of Health of all 
countries where State action may be exercised 
in the cause of sanitation.” 











OF ali the deadly things that war 

Against our peace and kill us, 

The worst and deadliest by far— 

As proved by the researches of scientific 
men in Germany, France, and several 
towns in Michigan, who have made 
the matter a study, and found out by 
experimenting on guinea-pigs and other 
cheap animals how to cure almost any- 
thing but warts and catarrh— 

Is merely a bacillus.—Chicago Tribune. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND CURIOUS. 





We lose two pounds of water in twenty-four 
hours by perspiration, and the more we perspire 
the cooler we become. 





BLonpEs AND BruneTTES.—Professor Mante- 
gazza, of Bologna, has been collecting statistics 
bearing upon the colour of the human hair. 
He comes to the conclusion that fair hair is 
disappearing, and that in the course of a few 
centuries blondes will have entirely disappeared. 
The disappearance of the blonde is most notice- 
able in great cities, and is attributed by the 
professor to an excessive indulgence in meat 
diet. 


Monkeys And Axtconon.—Mr, J. E. Mud- 
dock, F.R.G.S., writes to the Standard :-— 
“¢ Whether alcohol is necessary for anthropoids 
in captivity or not I do not pretend to say, but 
that they have a natural liking for it is, I 
think, pretty generally recognised. I have 
kept several, and they have all evinced a taste 
for strong drink. In India and Java I have 
frequently seen the natives give tame monkeys 
arrack, and if a bowl of arrack or beer is put 
down in a garden frequented by monkeys in a 
wild state they will drink the liquor greedily.” 





MotIvEs OF SuIciDE.—It is alleged that in 
India and in Europe the motives for suicide 
are not similar. In the former country they 
are anger, disease, and grief—grief being the 
chief cause of suicide among women; whereas 
in Europe the motives are mainly alcoholism, 
love, misery, and fear of punishment. It is 
curious that the proportion of suicides amongst 
Parsees is great when compared with the small- 
ness of the community. 





Tue Laws or Heautu.—“ Keep your mind 
easy and use an occasional aperient.” But how 
can your mind be easy if you cannot tell what 
to use? The new aperient is Sweet Cascara 
(Mawson), which strengthens instead of, like 
most others of its kind, weakening the mucus 
membrane of the intestines. It is a gentle, 
persistent tonic-aperient, without griping or 
disagreeable taste. 


COAT AST 





DEFINITIONS OF THE ScIENCES.—Lord Salis- 
bury is quite a distinguished savant as well as 
a renowned statesman. In a recent lecture 
before the Chemical Society of London he 
said :—‘‘ Astronomy is, in a great measure, the 
science of things as they probably are, geology 
is the science of things as they probably were, 
chemistry is the science of things as they are 
at present.” To these, adds the Electrical 
Engineer, ‘electricity is the science of things 
as they probably will be.” We, in our turn, 
add that demography is the science of things 
as they oughtn’t to be. 





BREACH OF PromIse.—It is as difficult to 
judge causes of breach of promise as it is to 
find out “whatever they saw in each other to 
begin with.” The neglect of little delicacies of 
the toilet, such as daintiness in linen and 
cleanliness of the teeth, constitutes largely to 
the causes which lead to indifference and finally 
distaste. Perhaps a breath not sweet has 
estranged more affections than jealous and 
unkind tongues. Mawson’s fluid, ‘‘ Contra- 
septine,” renders the breath fresh and sweet 
without perfuming it. Contra-septine also de- 
stroys the germs which, if allowed to remain, 
would lead to decay. Every lady and every 
gentleman who smokes should use Contra- 
septine. Sold by chemists everywhere. 





Two cases of human skin shedding are re- 
ported from the United States, According to 
a paper by Dr. I. Frank, recently read before 
the Chicago Medical Society, one of the subjects 
is a man who has obtained a new skin every 
year of his life. The shedding occurs in July, 
and is accompanied by feverish tremors, which 
last for twelve hours. The old skin turns red 
and peels off, leaving a soft rosy skin under- 
neath, which is so tender at first that he is 
obliged to wear soft gloves and mocassins for a 
week. The other case is that of a lady, 39 
years old, who ever since 1876 has renewed her 
epidermis every second or third year. 








DovucGias JERROLD once went to a party at 
which Mr, Pepper had assembled some friends, 
and said to his host, on entering the room— 

‘“My dear Pepper, how glad you must be to 
see all your friends mustered.” 
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MEDICAL, SURGICAL, AND SANITARY. 


«Articles mentioned in this column are obtainable from Mawson, 
Swan, & Weddell.) 





COMPLAINTS OF WINTER. 


THE extremes of temperature in winter and 
summer are not so great in the United Kingdom 
as in most other parts of Greater Britain, but 
the sudden changes and the moist state of the 
atmosphere render the home climate most 
trying. By fortifying the constitution, how- 
ever, and by deliberately preparing for the 
winter, most of its dangers may be avoided. 
Those who have weak chests, for instance, may 
prevent the chill from entering their systems by 
lubricating their internal mechanism with Maw- 
son’s well-known genuine digestible Cod Liver 
Oil, which may be taken without nausea in a 
little quinine wine. Begin with a teaspoonful 
thrice daily, and increase very gradually to a 
dessert or tablespoonful, according to age. 


FROST-BITTEN. 


OnE of the great preventives of this painful 
condition is to keep the skin perfectly dry, so 
that the frost has nothing to take hold of. You 
may have observed that dry wood, earth, or 
other material does not freeze, but the moisture 
which they contain does: so with the skin. 
Do not imagine you are doing a meritorious 
action in crucifying your flesh with ice-cold 
water; neither is it good to use hot water for 
’ washing unless you afterwards bring down the 
temperature with cold. The best plan is to use 
it just a little below the heat of the hand, and 
this will prevent the cold weather from affecting 
you. After thoroughly drying, take a few drops 
of Mawson’s White Rose Glycerine (not the 
usual irritating glycerine) and gently rub it 
over the wrists, hands, face, and ears until no 
moistness is felt, only a delightful softness 
and flexibility.. For nourishing the skin and 
to prevent wrinkling, nothing is better than 
Cucumber and Woolfat Cream, used every 
night at bed-time. For the lips, which are so 
susceptible owing to their thin skin, use Turkish 


FOG AND DISEASE. 


THE autumn and early winter are often marked 
by epidemics, which are more easily spread 
during damp and foggy weather than in the 
dry summer or the clear frost of winter. 
Leeds is at present suffering from small-pox, 
Leicester from scarlet-fever and typhoid, while 
other microbes are spending their energies 
elsewhere. Look to the sinks in your back- 
yard, The “traps,” although in most instances 
they shut out the sewer gas, retain a lot of 
putrescible matter which may act as a nest for 
disease, and many cases of sore throat, to say 
nothing of more serious complaints, are due to 
this accumulation. This is how to keep the 
traps clean :— Every Saturday (or Monday) fill 
with water your bath, sink, or whatever empties 
itself into the outer drain, and add _ sufficient 
Permanganate Solution to colour it a deep red. 
Pour a little of the same solution down the drain 
trap, remove the iron grating, and with a small 
broom or mop thoroughly and briskly stir it round 
while the water is allowed to rush down from 
the sink or bath. Finally, sprinkle the traps 
and gratings with strong Carbolic Powder, 
which should also be put plentifully over the 
midden or ash-pit. A large tin of this powder, 
of reliable strength, can be obtained for a very 
small sum, and the precaution of using it should 
be undertaken at once. For the sick-room the 
Carbolic Powder should be placed on saucers 
about the floor, and renewed daily. 





HARD OF HEARING. 


Most of the instruments made to help defective 
organs of sense (such as spectacles for weak or 
faulty eyes) are in reality imitations of the 
natural organs themselves, with modifications 
suggested by science for making up nature’s 
deficiencies. We know one gentleman who 
never saw the stars except as blurred spots 
until he began to wear glasses, when his admira- 
tion and delight were unbounded. While, 
however, most persons do not hesitate 
to call in artificial aid to sight or to mastica- 
tion, many who are just a little “hard of 
hearing” are made to look dull in comprehen- 
sion, because they object to use an aid to the 
ear. A knowledge of that organ, and of the 
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properties of sound, have been employed to 
produce suitable apparatus, and we recently 
whispered through one of these to a very deaf 
person, who heard distinctly what was_ said, 
while a friend, not two feet away, whose hear- 
ing was perfect, could not distinguish a word. 





COMICAL AND CHEMICAL. 


COLLECTED AT THE CHEMIST’S COUNTER AND 
ELSEWHERE, 





Littte Gertie (after waiting some time for 
dessert): “‘ Uncle, don’t you have anything after 
dinner?” ‘Yes, dear, the dyspepsia.” 





“Ou, doctor,” said a man, “ when I raise my 
arm this way ”—giving forth as he spoke an 
agonising yell—‘ it almost kills me.” 

‘‘'Then,” responded the rough old surgeon, 
“you fool, what do you raise it for?” 

“ James,” said a mother reproachfully, “ you 
have been fighting. I can tell it by the look in 
your eye.” 

‘“Yes; but, mother, you should see the look 
in the other boy’s eye.” 





Tue doctor ordered six leeches, and when he 
called the same evening to see how they had 
acted, the patient’s wife said: “He could only 
manage twa o’ them raw, so I had tae fry the 
other fower for him.” 

AN UNEQUALLED HaAIR-PRODUCER. — Dr. 
Tonsor’s world-famed article is thus spoken 
of :—“ A little applied to the inkstand has given 
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it a coat of bristles, making it a splendid 
pen-wiper at little cost. We applied some toa 
tenpenny nail, and the nail is now the hand- 
somest leather-brush you ever saw, with beauti- 
ful soft hair growing from the end of it, some 
two or three inches in length. Applied to the 
door-stones it does away with the use of the 
mat; applied to floor, it will cause to grow 
therefrom hair sufficient for a Brussels carpet. 
It is good to put inside of children’s cradles, 
sprinkle on the roadside, or anywhere that 
luxuriant grass is wanted for use or ornament, 
It produces the effect in ten minutes.” 





A ScHooutpoy’s Essay on Breato.— An 
extraordinary essay on “ Breath” is quoted by 
the Journal of Education as having been writ- 
ten by a schoolboy who has attended a course 
of lectures in physiology :—‘“‘ Breath is made of 
air. We breathe with our lungs, our lights, 
our livers, and our kidneys. If it wasn’t for 
our breath we should die when we slept. Our 
breath keeps the life agoing through the nose 
when we are asleep. Boys that stay in a room 
all day should not breathe. They should wait 
to they get outdoors. Boys in a room make 
carbonicide. Carbonicide is more poisonous 
than mad dogs. <A heap of soldiers was in a 
black hole in India, and carbonicide got in that 
black hole and killed nearly every one afore 
morning. Girls kill the breath with corsets 
that squeeze the diagram. Girls can’t run or 
holler like boys, because their diagram is 
squeezed too much, If I wasa girl, I rather 
be a boy so I can run and holler and have a 
good big diagram.” 


SHIFTING THE BALANCE OF POWER! 


A Docror once—no matter where— 

Name, town, is neither here nor there— 

Called to attend an ailing child, 

And gentlest of all mothers riled 

By saying, pompously and slow, 

‘* Baby’s condition’s very low; 

I cannot find out its disease, 

But I shall venture, if you please, 

To give a powder that will cast 

It headlong in convulsions. Past 

All hope, as far as others go,— 

My power unique Z then shall show ; 

Piece it together when in bits, 

For, madam, I’m a ‘ Dab’ at fits!” 
JoHN HoGBen. 
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HEALTH NEWS AND STATISTICS. 


SUNDERLAND was unpleasantly distinguished 
in the beginning of November as having the 
highest death-rate amongst the large towns and 
cities of England. 





ek * 

THE Medical Officer, Dr. Harris, is doubtless 
correct in ascribing it to the overcrowding of 
the population. If the statement of the New- 
castle correspondent of the Lancet be borne out, 
that Sunderland harbours three times more 
inhabitants to the acre than ‘‘even Newcastle,” 
who can wonder at the death-rate ? 


Ch ee ee 


EPIDEMICS seem very rife just now. Measles 


| and typhoid abound, and even typhus and 


diphtheria are uncannily active. What we said 
last month about the connection between fog 
and disease is fairly apparent. 

ate) 

INFLUENZA, too, is inevitably upon us. News 
from Russia, the home of the epidemic, and 
Germany, as well as from various parts of our 
own country, Scotland and Cornwall more 
especially, show it to be severely present. 

i a oe mesh 2 

THe busiest men and women, the anxious 
and worried particularly, are peculiarly liable 
to influenza, and are, in addition, more heavily 
tried than others. Therefore, ye busy ones, be 
discreetly frivolous for some months. Take 
life easier, and take no thought of the day after 
to-morrow. Thus you will lay up health, which 
is better than wealth, and perhaps escape 
altogether. Be greedy of sunshine and fresh 
air, which are more certain to prevent than 
medicine is to cure. 


* * * 


THE medical press has, during the last few 
weeks, been reviewing in a most flattering 
manner a volume on The Inductive Method in 
Medicine, which has emanated from the pen of 
Dr. William Murray, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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The work is intended for the profession, and 
bristles with original thought and method. The 
chapters on the danger of regular habits and 
starving into health—already familiar to Novo- 
castrians through the press—are, according to 
the Lancet, “characteristic of the bold and 
original look at things which a strong man 
takes. Neither of them will wholly please 
persons who like regularity of habit, and accept 
stereotyped views of life and its functions, 
They must be taken together, and, so taken, 
will be found corrective of formalism and 
dogmatism in the practice of medicine and in 
the guidance of individual patients.” 


In the light of Clerkenwell sausages, Shake- 
Speare requires to be re-read thus— 
** Who steals my purse steals trash—there’s nothing 
fat, 
But he who filches from me my good health, 
Takes that from me which still enriches him, 
But makes me poor indeed.” 
We are glad to see that the manufacturers 
of these dainties, composed of putrid liver, 
mutton over-run , and pork of vivid green, 
have been recently heavily fined, Their talents 
deserved imprisonment as well. 
* * x 





SAVE your smoke (not your tobacco), and you 
will banish fog and become healthy million- 
aires. Thatis in effect what Mr. B. H. Thwaite, 
C.E., F.C.S., etc, tells us in his lectures on 
‘“Gaseous Fuel” and “London Fog and Smoke 
Plague.” Yes, speed the day, and the day- 
light ! | 

elie | ae 

Tue proverb that ‘Cleanliness is next to 
godliness”” was once reversed by a well-known 
pharmacist, who said that with chemists clean- 
liness should go before godliness. However 
that may be, the dissociation of these two 
virtues in the Salvation Army Shelter in 
Clerkenwell has been causing the Holborn 
Union some uneasiness. 


* 


“ TBEAD-POISONING in its Acute and Chronic’ 


Forms”* was the subject chosen by Dr. Oliver, 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, for the Gulstonian Lec- 
tures for 1891. Now that they are published, 
many interesting facts relating to the symptoms 
and treatment of this terrible affliction are 
brought out and brought together for the 
guidance of the medical profession. .The Lancet, 
after reviewing the work at length, remarks 
that “Dr. Oliver has produced a monograph of 
classic value, which must remain a work of 
standard reference on the subject for many 
years to come.” 


“ Edinburgh : Young J. Pentland, 1891, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CLOTHING. 


By tHE EpIrTor. 


Wuy do you wear thicker clothing in winter 
than in summer ? 

The question seems so simple that, fearing to 
be accused of platitudes, you refrain from 
answering, ‘‘'To keep me warm.” 

But does thicker clothing always keep you 
warmer than thin? Did you never experience 
that a thin waterproof made you feel warmer 
Now, if 
really the case, why not with the 


than a thick overcoat or mantle ? 
this is 
summer doff your serges and tweeds, and 
step into a thin mackintosh sack combination 
garment, hermetically sealed (after entrance) 
against the external cold, with breathing holes 
and glass goggles like the diver’s garb? 

‘‘Ah, but,” you say, ‘‘the perspiration!” Just 
so, the perspiration ; and this introduces us to 
the fact that warmth is not the only thing to 
be provided for in dress, else we might get 
beyond even the thin mackintosh, and instead 
of perishable clothing wear a tight-fitting coat 
of impermeable varnish, or a layer of patent 
asbestos boiler-covering composition, guaran- 
teed to effect a saving of forty per cent. of 
animal heat. If the human body were a tea- 
pot full of nothing but boiling water and 
leaves, and with nothing to do but to keep 
itself cosy, how easily could that be effected! 

Clothing, however, must have two proper- 
ties, —it must prevent the rapid dissipation of 
the heat of the body, and on the other hand 
allow the gradual evaporation and dissipation 
of the exhalations from the skin. 

Life is a perpetual battle with external forces, 
The temperature of the body requires to be kept 
fairly uniform, at about 98 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and that in a climate which varies from one 
degree up to a hundred. Where the climate is 
hot and the temperature of the air higher than 
that of the body, clothing is in some measure 
adopted to afford shelter from the external heat 
rather than, as in our severer regions, from the 
cold. The sombrero, the sunshade, and the 
canvas tent perform the same function towards 
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the body as the thick serge and sealskin—that 
is, they keep it at an equable temperament. 

But clothing requires to be considered in yet 
another way; it should be a non-conductor of 
heat. A coat of mail must have been a terrible 
infliction to our war-like ancestors of the 
middle ages. Owing to its metallic composi- 
tion, its occupant during the summer must have 
been nearly par-boiled or roasted, and in 
winter nearly frozen to his casement. Metals 
are such excellent conductors, that no sooner 
does heat or cold strike upon them than it tends 
to become diffused throughout the whole me- 
tallic body. In this way the coat of mail would 
conduct the external temperature to its internal 
surface, and render the man’s body (subject to 
the resistance of his clothing) uncomfortably 
like a thermometer. 

Now, woollen materials, while sufficiently 
permeable to allow the exhalations of the skin 
to pass away, are very poor conductors of heat, 
and are therefore suitable, in varying thickness, 
for both hot-and cold weather. Cotton also is 
a non-conductor, but, being more closely woven, 
does not so readily allow the skin to act, and 
on that account is not so suitable for wearing 
next the body. 
to, except during the warm nights of summer, 
and excepting also for decorating humanity by 
the help of starch. Theoretically, it is a non- 
conducting substance, but practical experience 


would lead us to reject it as an “innermost”. 


garment. Silk is perhaps the most comfortable 
material for wearing next the skin, being both 
warm and permeable, but the silk stockings of 
our grandfathers were too thin. 

It happens that water is a fairly good con- 
ductor of heat, and this is what makes damp 
clothing or wet feet so dangerous. You may 
have noticed, if you put the bare foot upon 
cold iron it is terribly chilling, because the 
metal rapidly conducts away the heat and 
draws it from the body. If, on the other 
hand, you step out of the bath upon a mat 
made of cork (these are now much used), you do 
not experience the same chill, because cork is a 
non-conductor. Now, water in its relation to 
heat is more like the iron than the cork, and 
tends to equalise your temperature with that of 
the air. In cold weather, therefore—that is to 
say in England at any time of the year—if you 
‘stand for an hour in wet clothing, or with wet 
feet, you are every instant of that time being 
drained of your natural heat and vitality, 
because the water which is in contact with you 
acts as a medium for conducting it, by radia- 
tion and evaporation, into the surrounding 
atmosphere, 

(To be contunued.) 


Linen we shiveringly object. 


FIRST AID TO THE WOUNDED. 
By R. Purpiz, M.B. 


Fractures—Continued. 

AFTER what has been previously said with 
regard to the difference between simple and 
compound fractures—z.e., fractures in which 
there is a wound leading from the skin down 
to the fracture; the easiness with which the 
simple may be converted into the compound 
by rough handling; the complications—more 
particularly blood-poisoning—which are apt to 
supervene on these latter fractures, placing the 
limb and even the patient’s life in great danger ; 
and .when you consider that, in the great 
majority of cases, those suffering from such 
injuries are working men, and the bread-winners 
of the family, the great responsibility resting 
on those who are brought face to face with 
such accidents will at once be realised. 

It is in the lifting and carrying that such 
dire results are apt to occur. Very great care 
should therefore be taken to prevent the limb 
bending at the point where the bones are 
broken, and it ought to be a recognised rule 
that no patient suffering from a fracture, more 
especially a fracture of any of the bones of the 
lower limb, should be carried from the scene of 
the accident until the broken bones are firmly 
It would 
be well also if in every factory where a number 


secured by some retentive apparatus. 


of men are employed an ambulance waggon, or 
at least a stretcher of the most approved 
pattern, were to be found, because the delay 
in removing a patient suffering from a severe 
injury, and his conveyance by such means of 
transit as the ordinary cab, is fraught with the 
most serious consequences, 


Treatment of Fractures. 

Not only in fractures, but in all cases of 
injury where it is found necessary to remove 
the clothing, it should first be removed from 
the sound limb, and afterwards from the 
injured one. On putting the clothing on, 


reverse this method of procedure, Its removal 
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is thus not only facilitated, but the sufferings 
of the patient are very much mitigated. It 
may often be advisable even to cut the clothing 
off in order to save the patient unnecessary 
pain and undue movement of the bones. 

In treating a broken limb, it is necessary to 
bring, as far as possible, the broken ends of 
For 
this purpose one of the bystanders must be 


bone into apposition, and to keep them so. 


asked to extend the limb by pulling firmly 
and strongly. This, by counteracting the con- 
traction of the muscles, allows the broken 
fragments to fall into position and the deformity 
to disappear. When this has been accomplished, 
splints, either two or three, must be applied to 
the limb to keep the bones firmly in position. 

Now, with regard to splints, as your duty in 
“first aid to the wounded” is only to apply 
some temporary restraining apparatus, and not 
to take the place of a medical man, or to “‘set” 
bones, as it is called, it is not necessary to have 
splints specially manufactured for the purpose. 
They must be found on the spur of the 
moment; but there need never be any difficulty 
in finding them. They may be improvised from 
any suitable material lying handy—e.g., laths, 
broomsticks, journals, foot-mats, walking-sticks, 
umbrellas, twigs of trees, paling, etc., etc, and 
may be padded with wadding, hay, straw, fees 
or any other soft material. 

A very useful splint may be made by placing 
a coat under the fractured limb, and rolling it 
up on each side towards the limb, and fixing it 
so by handkerchiefs or straps. 


In fracture of the fore-arm, after reducing 
any deformity by pulling on the limb, bend the 
elbow at right. angles, placing the arm across 
the chest, with the thumb pointing upwards, 
and apply two well-padded splints, one in the 
inside, and the other on the outside, reaching 
from the elbow to the fingers, and fix them 
firmly in this position by means of handker- 
chiefs, braces, or straps. After the splints are 
securely bound, the fore-arm is to be supported 


by means of a large sling, 
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In fracture of the arm-bone, after extending, 
three or four splints are to be applied round 
the arm, reaching from the shoulder to the 
When 


this is accomplished, the fore-arm may be sup- 


elbow, and fixed in the usual manner. 


ported by a narrow sling only, leaving the 
elbow unsupported. A large sling would tend 
to push up the elbow, which is undesirable. 

In fracture of the thigh, after extension 
until the broken leg is equal in length to the 
sound one, the broken bone is to be supported 
In 


addition, a long splint—eg., a broom handle, 


by three or four splints, firmly secured. 


reaching from the arm-pit to the foot—may 
be firmly fastened round the waist and round 
the leg in two or more places. Still more 
security is to be obtained by tying both legs 
This 
indeed, when no material for splints is to be 


together. should never be omitted; 
found, the sound limb will always act as a 
splint to the broken one. Some soft material, 
such as straw or clothing, is placed between 
them, and they are then firmly tied together in 
three or four places. 

Fracture of the leg is an exceedingly com- 
It is to be treated 


much in the same manner as described above 


mon form of accident. 


for the other long bones, a splint being applied 
on the outside and one on the inside, reaching 
from the knee to the foot. 
to be tied together. 

Thus, in the simple manner of treating en 


The legs are then 


fractures, perfect security is obtained, pain is 
lessened, the dangers arising from compound 
fractures and other complications avoided, the 
patient is carried in comparative comfort, and 
the duration of his illness much diminished—it 
may even be that life has been saved. 


Broken Collar-Bone. 


This accident is a comparatively common 
occurrence on the football field. The collar- 
bone serves the purpose of keeping the arm 
well away from the chest at the shoulder joint. 


When it is broken, therefore, in addition 
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to the other symptoms of fracture already 
mentioned, the shoulder droops, and the arm 
falls inwards towards the chest, and is power- 
less. : 

For treatment, place a good-sized pad in the 
arm-pit, raise the arm by means of a broad 
sling or handkerchief, and bind the elbow 
firmly to the chest with a bandage or scarf. 
The pad acts as a fulcrum over which the arm 
plays. 
the arm-pit, and the elbow bound firmly to the 


When the pad is pushed well up into 


side, the shoulder is pushed out, the collar-bone 
extended and kept as much as possible in its 


natural position. 








NATURE'S V. MAN’S ADULTERATIONS. 


PLAcID Iam, content, serene, 
I take my slab of gypsum bread, 
And chunks of oleomargarine 
Upon its tasteless side I spread. 
The egg I eat was never laid 
By any cackling, feathered hen, 
But from the Lord knows what ’tis made 
In Newark, by unfeathered men. 
I wash my simple breakfast down 
With favourite chicory so cheap; 
Or for the best black tea in town 
Dried willow leaves I calmly steep. 
And if from man’s wild art I flee, 
And drink pure water from the pump, 
I gulp down infusorie, 
And quarts of raw bacterie, 
And hideous rotatorie, 
And wriggling pologastrice, 
And slimy diatomace, 
. And hard-shelled ophryocercine, 
And double-barrelled kolpode, 
Non-foricated ambcde, 
And various animalcule 
Of middle, high, and low degree, 
For Nature just beats all creation 
In multiplied adulteration. 





An African chief had a bad cold, and sent 
for his family physician. This gentleman could 
no more cure a cold than any civilised doctor, 
and was as little likely to confess it. His 
business, of course, was to give a prescription, 
not impossible to be made up, but a little out of 
the way, so as to inspire confidence, and suggest 
anatomical study. He prescribed a little fat 
cut from the heart of a fat man. Unhappily 
(for the doctor), all the attendants of the chief 
were lean, but the doctor himself was fat, and 
the chief, being unaccustomed to wait for any- 
thing—far less a cure for a cold—immediately 
put him to death, and put his advice into 
execution. 
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Preventive Medicine. 


—__—_—_ —_— 


KILLING BY KINDNESS. 
By A. MacBHiarRaInn, M.B. 


In these days, when one can read in public print 
the suggestion, as an infallible means towards 
the diminution of the death-rate, that each 
doctor should be made to walk in a conspicuous 


but ignoble position in the funeral procession of 


every patient dying in his practice, it would be 
an interesting and useful inquiry which should 
determine how many deaths annually in Eng- 
land are due, not directly to disease in any of its 
unavoidable forms, but simply and solely to 
disease originated, or intensified and rendered 
mortal, by grossly mistaken kindness on the part 
of over-officious relatives and lay attendants. 
The ‘‘hoary head” of the still youthful general 
practitioner may not be “gotten in the way of 
righteousness,” it may not even be the result of 
a worrying ‘‘ consciousness of the narrow limits 
which circumscribe the resources of his art,” 
but it is often the necessary effect of which 
a never-ending but futile warfare with the 
killing kindness of relatives to his patients is 
but a too potent cause. Nowhere is this homi- 
cidal tendency more marked than in the colliery 
villages of the North of England, and nowhere 
are its results more dire—results which, to a great 
extent, account for the high infant mortality in 
these places. 

Let us suppose an instance, a case of ordinary 
summer diarrhea in a child. <A doctor is called 
in, and, at least, he will suggest a change or 
modification of diet; probably insist on the use 
of milk previously well boiled, with lime, soda, 
or barley water added, to the exclusion of all 
other articles. He may even—if his acquaint- 
ance with his locality be not sufficiently long or 
definite to have more respect for his vocal cords 
—enter into elaborate details as to the methods 
of peptonising or sterilising milk, or of pre- 
venting it undergoing fermentation. But he 
has not been long in the vicinity of “ black 
diamonds” if he exhibits any symptoms of 
surprise when he returns next morning and 
finds his patient with its little fingers deep in a 
tin-plate of bacon, potatoes, and gravy; or 
sitting on his father’s knee, who has been “in 
first,” and being stuffed with dainty morsels 
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from his own mess. ‘The diarrhcea is no better, 
certainly not; but the mother has got a “doctor’s 
bottle,” and it must effect a miracle, or pity the 
reputation of the poor medico. The miracle 
does not take place, but day by day matters 
become worse, till at length—the delicate in- 
testinal lining being constantly kept in a condi- 
tion of irritation by improper food—the diarrhcea 
becomes uncontrollable. The mother, when too 
late, becomes alarmed, but her alarm only opens 
her eyes to the failure of the doctor and his 
“ bottle,” and takes the irrational direction of 
the exhibition of laudanum, Indian brandy, and 
patent diarrhea mixtures, till the poor thing 
sinks and dies a victim to the ignorant kind- 
_ hess of its parents. And so it goes on. In 
every gastric and intestinal disorder an enemy 
worse than disease, and over which he has less 
control, worries the weary disciple of Aiscula- 
pius, for he is not deceived by the mother’s 
plaintive protest that “ The poor, canny bairn 
canna’ eat nowt.” He knows that, whether the 
“canny bairn” can eat or not, it is coaxed into 
his mouth, He is fully aware the ‘canny 
bairn” cannot digest it, but, nevertheless, is 
forced to swallow it. . 








THE TEETH IN RELATION TO 
HEALTH.—(Concluded.) 
By W. Rusuton, L.D.S., Assistant Dental 
Surgeon to the National Dental Hospital, 
London. 


Tue remedies for the state of things which 
I have briefly touched upon are—(1) strict 
personal attention to the teeth, night being the 
most important time; (2) conservative treat- 
ment of the teeth—that is to say, having them 
preserved by the process of stopping or filling, 
which consists in removing all the decayed 
portions of a tooth, and filling the cavity so 
made with some suitable filling. This process 
of filling teeth is, when efficiently performed, 
the most successful operation in any branch of 
surgery, the disease being checked, the injured 
tissue being replaced, and the tooth made in 
every respect as useful as before it was attacked 
by disease. Of course the earlier the stage of 
decay, the more probable that this state of 
affairs will ensue; like other diseases, it must 
be nipped in the bud if possible. (3) State 
control. 

The loss of teeth among the children of the 
poorer classes, and also among the men in the 
army, navy, and civil service, is very great. 


When I was dental assistant at the Evelina 
Hospital for children in Southwark, I had a 
pretty thorough insight into the condition of 
the mouths of the children of the poor; that 
condition I can only describe as_ shocking. 
Their troubles of course commence with teeth- 
ing; their temporary teeth soon decay, and are 
extracted, and the permanent ones very soon 
follow suit. No attention is paid to them by 
parents, and of course the teeth quickly take 
their revenge. For private individuals and 
institutions to cope with this sort of thing we 
should want dozens of dental charities where 
we at present have one. In London there are 
two purely dental hospitals, and each of the 
general hospitals and dispensaries have their 
dental departments, which are more or less 
complete, but they can do but a very small 
proportion of the stopping which is actually 
required. It would take too long, so the con- 
dition of things is—firstly, that the patients, 
as a rule, are those who visit the hospitals not 
being able to stand their toothache any longer, 
and have their teeth extracted; and secondly, 
that teeth which could be saved with care, time, 
and attention, are often sacrificed from sheer 
want of time on the part of the dentist to the 
institution, or on that of the patient. In the 
army and navy, again, and the post-office, 
though the possession of sound teeth is one 
of the requirements for admission into these 
services, the State takes no pains to see that 
the youths who seek to enter upon these careers 
have had their teeth previously attended to, 
and consequently many otherwise likely lads 
are debarred. Again, after they have been 
admitted into these services, there are no 
dentists attached to the services, and the 
doctors are otherwise engaged; or if their 


services are requisitioned, it is but for the old 


purpose—extraction. IJ maintain that the State 
should provide highly-trained dentists to look 
after the children of our board schools, and 
also dentists attached to our naval and military 
forces. We admit that the soundness of the 
teeth is necessary for admission, and after 
spending large sums on our soldiers and sailors 
to make them good fighting machines, we 
grudge them the attention to a disease which 
at the present day causes more direct and 
indirect suffering than any other in our country, 
and a man who cannot feed well cannot march 
well or fight well. 
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THE WATER WE DRINK. 


By t. PATYIBED WALKER, L.RIC.P.L.R.C.S.E., 
F.C.S., etc.; Public Analyst for the City of Carlisle, 
Late Medical Officer of Health for Longtown 
District. 


THE importance of a good supply of water for 
drinking and washing purposes is so self-evident 
that we are not surprised at the great attention 
which the Roman and other ancient nations 
paid to it, as is evidenced by their stupendous 
aqueducts. But unfortunately, although all 
civilised nations recognised the vast importance 
of securing an abundant supply of clear and 
palatable water, even at the present day com- 
paratively few people are aware of the import- 
ance of having this water really pure, and, 
indeed, until numerous outbreaks of cholera 
were clearly traced to the drinking of impure 
water little attention was devoted to the quality 
Now, 


of course, sanitarians and medical men are 


of drinking water even by sanitarians. 


perfectly aware of its importance, and the 
public are slowly beginning to pay attention to 
the matter, but there are still numerous lives 
lost, and an immense amount of needless suffer- 
ing caused entirely by individual carelessness 
and ignorance, 

My town readers may probably say, ‘‘ Oh, 
this matter does not concern me; we use the 
water provided by the waterworks.” This is 
a very serious and, it may be, deadly error. 
I think that users of a public supply require 
to exercise a more constant and continual care 
to ensure that the water they drink is pure, 
than country people with their individual wells. 
A country well being once pure, and ordinary 
care being taken that no pollution can get into 
it, remains pure, But even if the town supply 
be pure when it enters the main, which indeed 
it rarely is, it is still subject to many sources 
of impurity. Where there is an intermittent 
supply, sewage, etc., may be drawn into the 
main, and even with a constant supply in the 
bottom of the main a thick deposit of putrefy- 
ing organic matter collects, in which animalcule, 


worms and their ova (eggs) abound, and are | 


hence very frequently found in the tap water. 
Town water, too, is frequently polluted by 
storage in cisterns. Dead mice, beetles, etc., 
dust, and all manner of impurities collect at 
the bottom, and are thus constantly polluting 
the water. Tvery householder should take care 
that his water supply is not polluted from this 
source. 

The question now naturally arises, what is 
pure water, and what are its properties ? 
Chemically, pure water is almost unknown, and 
can only be obtained by manufacturing the 
water by combining its elements, oxygen and 
hydrogen; but water that has been distilled 
with certain precautions is practically pure. 
When we talk of pure water in an hygienic 
sense we do not mean this distilled water, but 
water free from ajwriows impurity—injurious, 
that is, to health or to the palatable taste of the 
water. A water therefore may be quite pure in 
one sense and not in another; it may be quite 
pure as far as the eye, nose, and palate are 
concerned, yet very impure as regards health. 
The appearance therefore of a water is no safe- 
guard, and a bright, clean, sparkling, palatable 
water may contain a deadly poison, ay, even 
more deadly, in one sense, than arsenic, in that 
a glass of water may (and often has done) 
spread fever to numbers of people who have 
themselves never tasted the water. 

There is one property of water which, from its 
vast importance and extraordinary nature, I may 
specially mention. As most of my readers doubt- 
less' are aware, nearly all substances—solids, 
liquids, and gases—expand when heated, but. 
water forms a wonderful and beneficent excep- 
tion, and on this singular anomaly our existence 
as Englishmen may almost be said to depend. 
In winter, if water followed the ordinary rule, 
our rivers and ponds would become solid masses 
of ice which would take months to again melt. 
In winter the surface water of a pond or.river 
becomes colder than the water. below, and so 
contracts, in accordance with the general rule, 
and thus becomes heavier and therefore sinks, 
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to be replaced by an equal quantity of the 
warmer water from below; this in its turn 
quickly cools and contracts, and thus the whole 
contents of the pond rapidly become cooled. 
Just, however, when the whole mass of water 
is on the point of freezing into a solid mass 
of ice this wonderful exception comes into play, 
and instead of continuing to contract the water 
now expands and then freezes, and thus pro- 


tects the water below from becoming any colder. 

This property of expanding at the freezing 
point is also of immense value to agriculture 
by its pulverising action on the soil, and by 
disintegrating the rocks supplies the soil with 
fresh nourishment. 

Many unfortunate householders will not 
consider this valuable property an ‘unmixed 
blessing, for, of course, it is owing to this 
expansion that our houses sometimes become 
flooded by bursting pipes and kitchen boilers 
explode. 

The subject of the diseases caused by impure 
water is of too extensive a nature to enter on 
The most 
important and deadly disease is cholera. It 


here except in the briefest manner. 
is perhaps a question whether water simply 
polluted with organic matter and containing 
no cholera germs will cause cholera ; but if it 
will not actually cause cholera, it certainly 
renders the drinkers of it much more liable to 
take the disease. 

During the cholera visitation in 1854 a 
gigantic experiment was undesignedly made on 
half a million people. <A certain district of 
London was supplied by two water companies 
whose mains ran side by side, some houses being 
Now, 
these people were all equally exposed to infec- 
tion, and were living in every way alike, except 


supplied by one and some by the other. 


that some drank pure water taken high up the 
Thames, while the others 


taken lower down, after it had become polluted. 


consumed water 


Now, of those who drank the pure water only 
some 800 died, while of those drinking the 
_ impure water over 3000 died of cholera. 


It is established, too, beyond a doubt, that 
water containing decomposing organic matter 
will cause diarrhea, and probably typhoid 
fever. 

Very hard water gives rise to several dis- 
eases, the most common of which are dyspepsia 
and skin diseases. ) 

Many people cannot drink even moderately 
hard water without its causing injury to health. 
My late partner, Dr. Murray, who devoted 
some attention to the subject of water supply, 
and to the study of the diseases caused by hard 
water, was never able to drink Newcastle 
water. He invariably drank distilled water ; 
and if at any time he used the town water he 
suffered from an attack of gravel. 

Every one is aware of the great danger of 
drinking water containing even a minute quan- 
tity of lead; indeed, a small quantity is perhaps 
In the 


former case the poison is more insidious, and 


more dangerous than a larger amount. 


may, therefore, be taken a long time before 
symptoms arise to call attention to the danger, 


and so greater damage is done to the system. 


(To be continued.) 








THe SHormMAKeERS’ ComPETITION.—In the 
Sherifi’s Court at Arton, in Germany, one 
Fritsche, a shoemaker by trade, was summoned 
last week by an apothecary for advertising a 
medicine for sale, he being an unlicensed person. 
The following ensued :—The Judge: ‘‘ You are 
charged with having advertised for sale in the 
weekly journals a certain process for the cure of 
corns without possessing the necessary legal quali- 
fications. Is that so?”—Shoemaker Fritsche 
(emphatically): ‘‘ No.” The Judge: “ But you 
have advertised the remedy in the papers.” 
Fritsche: -“‘ Yes. That is quite true. Your 
honour will observe I simply state in my adver- 
tisements I possess such a remedy, not that I 
have it for sale. Ihave no specific for sale 
apart from the good workmanship and perfect 
fit of my boots, which I, with due humility, 
recommend to your honour and the public.” 
The judge was satisfied with the explanation 
offered by the accused, and he was discharged. 
Fritsche left the justice chamber amid some 
signs of merriment from the bench and crowded 
court. 
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CRIMINAL MILK. 
By Henry J. Mackay, M.B. 


Tue record-sheet of milk as a sanitary criminal 
is interesting and instructive. Carlyle said 
somewhere that a man sees in things only what 
he brings eyes to see. The sanitary record of 
milk abundantly establishes the truth of the 
of babes and 


sucklings, whether with two feet or with four, 


saying. The universal food 
one would fancy that nothing in the whole 
range of food-stuffs could claim a higher repu- 
tation for innocence and purity. And yet, for 
nearly half a century, each succeeding decade 
seems to have discovered in commercial milk 
some fresh danger or abomination, until the 
honest Briton, reading in his morning paper 
the proceedings of a sanitary or other congress 
been the theme of 
discussion, may well hold his breath with 


where the milk-can has 


amazement to find himself still alive in spite 
of the deadly perils which await him daily in 
the matutinal milk-jug. 

The reason of the apparent anomaly is not 
far to seek. When allowed to follow its natural 
course—from the mother’s breast to the babe’s 
lips—milk, provided the mother be healthy, 
is still the perfect food, pure, untainted, all- 
sufficing. It is when the natural course of 
events is intermitted, when the nourishing 
the 
tender or of mature years, by devious ways and 


current reaches consumer, whether of 


through artificial channels, that danger is 
introduced, and, broadly speaking, the longer 
the delay by the way, the greater the capacity 
for danger. 

First as to the record-sheet, however. It was 
in the late forties and the early fifties—when, 
for the first time, our food supplies began to 
Le systematically put under microscopes and 
shaken up in test-tubes—that milk was first 
brought to book for manifold iniquities com- 
Mixtures of chalk and 
water, emulsions of calves’ brains, mucilages of 


mitted in its name. 


various gums—these and other abominations, 
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with soda and borax to keep them from 
“turning,” formed a large proportion of the 
pabulum on which the hand-fed British infant 
And if, 
as too often happened, no matter what the 


first essayed his powers of suction, 


cows were doing, their consort of the iron 
tail was pretty generally appealed to to sup- 
plement the normal secretion, let us hope at 
least that the water was sometimes good water, 
and if it possessed no positive virtues in the 
way of nutriment, yet that it had occasionally 
the negative one of being innocuous. 


Thanks to the efforts of the analysts of those 
days, among whom Dr, Hassal and the ‘ Lancet 
Analytical Commission ” deserve honourable 
remembrance, the Adulteration of Food Act 
was ultimately passed, which, in spite of many 
shortcomings, yet effectually met the more 


flagrant evils. 


It required the eyes of acute medical observers 
to detect the delinquency which next figured 


in the indictment of our milk supply. Mulk, 


| whether it was good or bad, considered as food 


for man, was still abundantly nourishing for 
the lowest grades of life. Like some evil soils, 
too, it seems more prone to grow nettles and 
ill weeds than herbs of grace. In it, therefore, 
the germs of loathsome diseases, diphtheria, 
typhoid, cholera, find ready shelter and abun- 
dant pabulum. And in this way our milk 


supply becomes not only a hot-bed for the 


reception and culture of all manner of evil- 


minded disease germs, but subsequently a 
medium for their introduction into the human 
The labours of Hart, Power, and 
others, conclusively established the fact that 


economy. 


epidemics of diphtheria, scarlet fever, typhoid, 
etc., have frequently been spread in this way, 
and in the presence of such diseases we must 
regard milk as a kind of unorganised sponge, 
ready at all times to absorb and retain all kinds 
of contagion germs and noxious emanations. 
Closely allied, probably, to the disease-pro- 
ducing particles which we assume to give rise 
to the infectious diseases, are the various 
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bacteria and other germs which we have learned 
in recent years are inseparable from the processes 
of putrefaction and fermentation. To these 
invisible powers of the air milk offers a ready 
welcome—lodging and board, so to speak, of 
the best. In such favourable conditions, even 
at the ordinary temperature of cold milk, 
multiplication of these organisms proceeds with 
amazing rapidity. This multiplication, how- 
ever, is accompanied by the formation of by- 
products, such as lactic, butyric, and other acids 
in the case of some of the more innocent bacteria, 
but in the case of the more virulent ones, deadly 
ptomaines or ferment-poisons are formed. These 
organisms and their products, therefore, small 
and feeble folk as they appear to be, are capable 
of playing a tremendous part in the causation of 
diseases. It is certain that a large percentage 
of the annual mortality among bottle-fed children 
is due to their systematic though unintentional 
poisoning by the ordinary feeding-bottle. No 
witches’ cauldron ever brewed more venomous 
concoctions than are produced daily in that 
domestic incubator of disease—the babies’ 
bottle. For registration purposes the deaths 
of the victims may be variously ascribed to 
“Summer Diarrhea,’ ‘ Enteritis,” ‘ Convul- 
sions,” ‘‘Mal-Nutrition,” ‘Inanition,” and so 
forth, but a more precise designation of the 
‘primary cause” of death in a majority of these 
cases would perhaps be ‘‘ Death by foul-bottle 
poisoning.” 

Lastly, and as regards some of its develop- 
ments, latest in point of time comes the re- 
cognition of disease in the cow as a source 
of disease in the milk—a line of investigation 
in which both medical and veterinary sani- 
tarians have worked with equal zeal. It would 
seem plain enough to most people that a corrupt 
cow cannot bring forth good milk any more 
than a corrupt tree can bring forth good fruit, 
but nevertheless it is only in quite recent years 
that any steps have been taken to carry into 
effect the practical deductions arising from this 
truth. And much still remains to be done 
before the public can be considered sufficiently 
protected from dangers of this kind. The milk 
in these cases may be prejudicial either on 
account of possessing noxious properties, the 
nature of which is not quite understood, but 
the effect of which is to induce ill-health in the 


consumer—as happens, ¢.g., in the feverish and 
aphthous complaints to which cows are subject 
in foot-and-mouth disease, and other conditions ; 
or the milk may be the medium for conveying 
to the consumer the actual disease from which 
the cow is suffering, as in the case of tubercu- 
losis. Dr. Woodhead’s recent researches go 
very far to prove that tuberculous wilk is 
largely responsible for the occurrence of tuber- 
cular mesenteric disease in children; while 
Professor MacFaydean has stated more recently 
still that at the present time 20 per cent, of 
the dairy cows in Edinburgh are tuberculous to 
a greater or less degree. If it is probable that 
this is the proportion of tuberculous cattle 
throughout the country generally, we are driven 
to contemplate the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of tubercular disease throughout the land 
on an appalling scale. In fact, as Professor 
Mack aydean has said, “Tubercle bacilli are 
sold daily in every city in the country at the 
market price of wholesome milk.” 


(To be continued.) 





Mrs. Passe (to her maid): “ How is the 
weather to-day, Marie?” 

Maid: ‘‘ Fresh and windy, madame.” 

Mrs. Passé: ‘Very well; you will please 
put a healthy flush on my cheeks this morning ; 
I am going out.” The maid used No. 18 Rouge. 


REMEDIES FOR A Bap Cotp.—Fred. M. White 
contributes to Home Chimes an amusing disser- 
tation on ‘‘ A Bad Cold,” and the many means 
of curing suggested by friends. Here are some 
of them :—All you want is a porous plaster, 
flannel, medicated soap, gin and soda, and 
laudanum, mustard and cress, Hudson’s extract, 
eau de Cologne, old brandy, Taunus waiter, 
Banting, tracheotomy, sugar pills, vinegar and 
bran, saffron, extract of ginger, oil of vitriol, 
prussic acid, lemon kali, Bath, Buxton, Scar- 
borough, sea kale, asparagus, antibilious pills, 
electricity, Everton toffee. Do everything. Do 
nothing. Lie in bed for a week. Keep from 
between the sheets as long as possible. Drink 
everything. Drink nothing. Eat what you 
like. Don’t eat anything. Stuff yourself. 
Starve yourself. Anything. Nothing. Semo- 
lina, suicide, Burton beer, bigamy, and the use 
of the globes. 
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Ibints for the Sick=iRoom. 
POULTICES., 


One of the most common duties of the home- 
nurse is to apply a poultice, and this requires a 
little -knowledge and a little dexterity, neither 
of which is in this instance either dangerous 
or difficult to acquire. Poultices are usually 
made of crushed linseed, bread or bran, with 
the occasional addition in certain cases of 
mustard, charcoal, oil, or other special medica- 
ments. 

Linseed meal is generally preferred, on 
account of its mucilaginous and oily nature, 
which eause it to retain the heat longer than 
bread or bran. In order to ensure this pro- 
perty, however, it is necessary to obtain, not 
the ground linseed cake from which all the oil 
has been abstracted, but the whole seed merely 


bruised, and known to good-class chemists as 


‘‘crushed linseed.” See also that it is fresh 


and free from mould. 

To make a linseed poultice, first, heat well 
a pint basin with hot water, and having poured 
this out, put fresh boiling water into the basin, 
as much as you think may be required, then 
stir in crushed linseed until the mass is 
sufficiently stiff to stay where it is put when 
placed on the patient’s body. Now spread it 
evenly and about half an inch thick upon a 
handkerchief, or other cloth of convenient size 
(from five to ten inches square, according 
to need), and having turned up the edges of the 
cloth about an inch all round, apply it to the 
patient, with the linseed next the skin. Two 
cautions here require to be observed. The 
object of the poultice is to apply heat to the 
body, as much as can be well borne, but beware 


of scalding the patient by overdoing it. Try 


pressing it with the back of your hand. Then 
you must be careful not to expose the patient to 
With a little assistance 
it can be done by merely raising the bed-clothes 


cold while applying it. 
slightly. When once in position it should be 
pressed gently down from the centre outwards, 
to remove any air which may be between it 
and the skin. It should then be covered with 
another cloth or a piece of oiled silk dressing, 
to keep in the heat and prevent the moisture 
from reaching the clothes. 

The time during which it remains on should 
vary according to cases, and this the doctor 
must decide. It may be renewed every half- 
hour during urgency, or every three hours in 


less important cases. 
A Mustarp Pouttice 


is made either by stirring in from a half to 
two teaspoonfuls of mustard with the linseed, 
or by finely sprinkling a very small quantity 
over the surface of the poultice when made. 
The first is the better method, as it diffuses more 
evenly the action of the mustard, while it is 
not so irritating. | 

Charcoal is only added when there is some 
offensive discharge which requires to be de- 
odorised, and the quantity is from two to four 
teaspoonfuls mixed with the poultice just 
before spreading. 

When the poultice is removed there is great 
liability to cold, and the skin should be gently 
dried under the clothes, a little oil rubbed in, 
and a sheet of cotton wool placed over the 
part. 





‘“Wuat do you live on down here?” asked 
a convalescent at Bournemouth the other day. 

‘‘ Well,” drawled the Bournemouth man, “in 
the summer we live on fish, and in the winter 
we live on invalids.” 
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OUR LITERARY PRIZE. 


WueEN the answers to our October literary 
puzzle began to flow so freely in, we were 
tempted to think we had either over-estimated 
the difficulty of the crabbed handwriting, or 
under-estimated the culture, patience, and in- 
genuity of our readers. Last month, however, 
when our November issue only resulted in a 
few translations from here and there, we feared 
the task we had imposed was too hard. One 
valued correspondent, who came very near the 
mark the previous month, thoughtfully in- 
formed us that he gave it up; life was too 
short, and already old age was staring him in 
the face. Notwithstanding the comparatively 
small number of answers, they still represent 
all the professions, and, as last month, only two 
are absolutely and literally correct. The read- 
ing of C. C. B. is correct, except on line 6, 
where he has ‘‘on y* face,” instead of “on yt 
all.” The only word where A. O, fails is in 
writing, on line 4, ‘‘bayre” for what we and 
the rest of our correspondents think to be 
““pay(n)ed,” although it is very imperfectly 
written. Other correspondents will see for 
themselves where they have gone wrong. 
The first correct reading was received from 


Mr. Wm. B. Bickuey, 39 Traratcar Roap, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


who will therefore receive by post a copy of the 
Arcana Fairfaxiana Manuscripta, from which 
the puzzle is taken. 


TRANSCRIPTION. 


“‘Drinck yt at x° of the clock that 
ys one howre before dynner: and 
keepe yor chambr thre howres after 
thre days after Rubb well y® pay[n]Jed 
syde wth hote clothes at night and 
vse cloth warme on yt all that 
night. beat Anneseede w? a little 
suger, ys good for y¥ to eat one 
half dram at any tyme. vse yor 
Dyett sparingly, as y4 know.” 


The reading throws a curious light upon the 
habits of our forefathers, The day was almost 
half done when they came to ‘“‘dyne at xi. of 
the clock.” 
had to take was the “broth of a henn,” and 
not, as might be imagined, some nauseous drug. 
‘* Hott clothes” and sparing “dyett” were more 
relied on than the simples of the apothecary. 

The only other correct transcriber, Mr. W. 
Fred. Vernon, of Kelso, N.B., thinks that if 
the original writer had re-made his quill he 
would have eased his readers of much pain. 
Mr, Vernon adds—“The Arcana has been of 


The “drinck” which the patient | 


good service to me in making out the writing; 
without it I scarcely think I could have 
managed it altogether, although I have had 
some experience in deciphering seventeenth 
century MSS.” This will be some comfort to 
those who have not this month succeeded in 
making out the puzzle. 

The high price of the Arcana* (one guinea 
nett) prevents many from making themselves 
acquainted with its contents, except through 
the medium of a library, and as the American 
libraries are gradually picking up the remaining 
copies, it is quite possible that ere long the 
difficulty of consulting it may be increased. 

At the time of publication, however, one 
hundred and fifty copies were printed of the 
Editor’s Zntroduction only, comprising the Story 
of the Book, a brief History of the Fairfax 
family, and an Essay on the Handwritings, which 
Notes and Queries, the book-worm’s medium, 
thinks ‘“ will repay careful study.” 

These one hundred and fifty copies have been 
simply bound in hand-made paper covers, and 
will be issued, each numbered and signed by the 
Editor, at the price of half-a-crown. 

We print below several extracts from the 
latest criticisms :— 


BRIEF EXTRACTS FROM 


Notes and Queries (second notice). 

‘To the student of words this book is one of great 
interest. It contains a good many plant-names and 
other words that are not in Halliwell or any other 
glossary known to me, and several more for which 
Halliwell gives but one quotation from unique MSS. 
A great deal of very various and curious information is, 
in short, to be found in it, and it will probably be 
quoted frequently.” 

Medical Press. 


““One of the most charming books of the decade is 
the fac-simile of the Arcana Fairfaxiana.” 


Lancet (second notice), October 3rd, 1891. 


‘No book which has appeared in recent times more 
thoroughly exemplifies the truth that the effect produced 
must vary with the point of view assumed by the reader. 
To some the book will be caviare. . . . To those who 
delight in tracing the growth of medicine this book is 
likely to prove of intense interest.” 

‘* An admirable gift to medical men.” 

Atheneum, July 25th, 1891. 

‘*Such volumes, very precious to the ancient house- 

wife, are by no means uncommon, but there are asso- 


ciations connected with that before us which make us 
look upon it with no ordinary interest.” 





*Arcana Fuirfaxiana Manuscripta; or, Y¢ A pothecarie 
hys Booke, a noble family’s receipt book in the 16th, 
17th, and 18th centuries, reproduced entirely in fac- 
simile of all the original handwritings. An introduc- 
tion by George Weddell. London: Elliot Stock ; New- 
castle-on-Tyne: Mawson, Swan, & Morgan. , 
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Children and Chrysanthemums. 


Take them out during every available hour in 
mild, bright weather, and so strengthen them 
for blooming indoors later on. Sunshine, fresh 
air, and a moderately cool atmosphere all act as 
tonics. 


Hardening Children. 


Beware, however, of the extremes sometimes 
recommended for “hardening” children. Damp 
or wet weather never hardens, but weakens; so 
do sudden changes from a hot room to cold air. 
To live habitually in over-heated rooms will 
soften the system, but remember that heat is a 
food, absolutely necessary, and to be taken in 
moderation. 


Heat as a Food. 


A LARGE part of the food we eat simply goes 
to keep up the heat of the body. When the 
body is in a poor condition, therefore, warmth 
generally applied is of direct benefit without 
giving to the stomach the trouble of digesting 
heat producers. Hot drinks sipped frequently, 
a warm room, and a hot bottle to the feet, with 
an indiarubber one to the back—these are in 
some instances life-sustaining remedies. 


Trains in Motion. 


NeEveER attempt to enter a train in motion. 
Accidents to the train are rare compared with 
accidents to passengers, caused by their own 
rashness, If by rare exception you should try 
to enter a train just commencing to move, jump 
on the step platform, at the same moment catch- 
ing hold, not of the handle of the carriage-door, 
but of the railing which is fixed to the carriage 
itself, at the side of each door. Being thus 
firmly supported by one hand, you may with 
the other composedly turn the handle and step 
inside. Our first sentence, however, is the best 
advice to follow. 


Peroxide of Hydrogen. 


In the Asclepiad this quarter Dr. B. W. 
Richardson resumes his chant in praise of 
the virtues of peroxide of hydrogen as a 


NATURAL 
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medicament. It has, so to put it, satisfied 
the examiners in epilepsy, anzmia, mesenteric 
disease and  struma, diphtheria, intestinal 
affections, eczema, typhoid fever, phthisis, 
tetanus, hydrophobia, and sundry maladies 
which it is not customary to name in the 
columns of a lay journal. Peroxide of hydro- 
gen, we may be permitted to remind our non- 
scientific readers, is water with an extra atom 
of hydrogen to each molecule—that is to say, 
each molecule of water being built up of two 
atoms of hydrogen and one of oxygen, peroxide 
of hydrogen is built up of two atoms of hydro- 
gen and two of oxygen. It readily parts with 
the extra atom of oxygen, and hence its activity 
as a medicine; hence, also, its value for bleach- 
ing purposes. It is best known, perhaps, as 
the agent which produces that peculiar shade of 
golden hair which now and then becomes 
fashionable among ladies. 


Vaccination in Whooping-Cough. 


Dr. Emtte MULLER (Gazette Médicale de Stras- 
bourg) relates the case of a female infant not 
quite a year old, who, after an attack of measles, 
complicated with broncho-pneumonia, was seized 
with whooping-cough. The vomiting and the 
paroxysms were excessively severe, and in spite 


of treatment with oxymel scille and antipyrin 


the symptoms continued to get worse. The 
child was then vaccinated, and in about ten 
days the convulsive attacks had ceased. She 
was then taken into the country, and during 
her stay there no paroxysms occurred. She 
returned in four weeks with nothing more than 
an ordinary simple catarrh, whilst another 
child, aged tive, who had caught the disease a 
month earlier, was still whooping frequently 
and violently. Dr. Miiller refers to a paper 
published by Dr. Cachazo (Wien. Med. Blatter), 
in which he reports the results of vaccination 
in five very severe cases of whooping-cough, 
four of them being so bad that it was feared 
the little patients would die. As soon as the 
febrile symptoms induced by the vaccine began 
to show themselves, the cough almost entirely 
ceased, assuming a simple catarrhal character, 
and finally disappeared altogether in from eight 
to ten days. It should be stated that besides 
the vaccination, inhalations of a one per cent. 
solution of carbolic acid were prescribed. 
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DIGESTION IN THE STOMACH. 


Ir the stomach of a slaughtered healthy pig is 
placed in water acidulated with a few drops of 
hydrochloric acid, a solution is formed which 
acts most powerfully upon particles of meat 
when a gentle heat is applied. The meat at 
first becomes pasty, and afterwards passes into 
solution—in technical language, it is digested. 
This action is analogous to what takes place 
when meat comes into contact with the gastric 
juice in the healthy human stomach. | 

In the experiment with pig’s stomach and 
meat, the condition of the latter is a matter of 
the greatest importance, because if the particles 
are very small the solution takes place rapidly, 
but if the pieces are large the solution takes 
place very slowly, much more slowly than the 
comparative sizes of the pieces might lead one 
to expect. 

This property possessed by the pig’s stomach 
of dissolving or digesting meat is very instruc- 
tive to us, for it has been found by experiment 
and observation that the stomachs of most 
other animals possess similar power to some 
extent. No other prolific animal available to 
us, however, possesses a stomach that can com- 
pare with that of the pig for liquefying or 
digesting meat. The human stomach, in a 
healthy condition, possesses this power to only 
a limited extent, and is quite unable to com- 
pete with that of the pig, either as to quantity 
or quality. 

It is an interesting fact that free hydrochloric 
acid has been found to be present in gastric 
juice, presumably derived from the decompo- 
sition of salt. Anyway, its presence in the 
stomach makes the analogy closer between our 
experimental illustration of digestion and the 
natural process, 

Experiment has proved that the solvent 
power of the pig’s stomach is concentrated on 
the internal surface; and further, that this 
potent surface can be removed by mechanical 
means, In actual practice the stomach of the 
slaughtered pig is cut open, particles of food 
are removed, and the surface of the stomach 
gently washed; then the surface is carefully 
scraped off with a blunt knife, then spread on 
thin trays, and dried at a very gentle heat ; 
then transferred to bottles and tins as quickly 
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as possible, so that atmospheric influences may 
have as little action upon it as possible. After 
this it is known as pepsine, and the sooner it 
gets into the hands of the consumer the better ; 
for perhaps in the whole range of remedial 
substances there is scarcely any article of 
equally large demand that undergoes such rapid 
deterioration. 

When the stomachs of well-fed pigs are 
treated in above way they yield this solvent or 
digestive matter in the most powerful con- 
dition. Of course the stomachs of poorly-fed — 
animals will yield inferior qualities; and thus 
it happens that even when pepsine is carefully 
prepared exclusively from the stomachs of pigs, 
in the first place it may vary in potency accord- 
ing to the condition of the stomachs from which 
it is prepared, and in the second place it will 
vary according to the time that has elapsed 
Since its preparation. It must be borne in 
mind that these variations occur even when the 
pepsine has been carefully prepared and suitably 
packed immediately after its preparation ; but 
when we consider the qualities that may be 
produced by careless manipulation, delay in 
packing, which allows atmospheric influence to 
operate upon the product, we can understand 
why such discordant reports as to the efficacy 
of pepsine in assisting digestion are in accord- 
ance with the history of the preparation and 
preservation of the various samples. 

It must be evident from the above facts that 
only such men as possess the knowledge and 
the technical skill to practically experiment with 
digestive substances on food can be competent 
to estimate their value, and when such articles 
are required, application should be confined 
to such practically experienced men. The 
pepsines sold by Messrs. Mawson, Swan, 
& Weddell are all practically tested in their 
own laboratory from time to time, and the 
results recorded, so that at all times the 
authoritative evidence of practical experiment 
can be adduced to support any statement of 
theirs as to the potency of their pepsines. 

For the sake of clearness we have abstained 
from entering into consideration of the action 
of pepsine on other kinds of foods than meat, 
but in a future article this action will be con- 
sidered. We have also abstained from the 
consideration of the pepsines prepared from the 
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stomachs of animals other than pigs; but we 
may dismiss this consideration for good with 
the remark that they are all of a milder 
character than pig pepsine. 

In the second paragraph we laid stress on 
the importance of the minute division of the 
‘meat. It is evident that the result of fine 
division is to present as much surface as 
possible to the. action of the liquefying or 
digesting fluid. Need we draw the inference 
that this subdivision of the food is quite as 
necessary to enable the human stomach and the 
gastric juice to effect its solution quickly? We 
may, however, draw attention to the fact, that 
it is particularly desirable that this subdivision 
of the food should be done by the teeth, and 
that, with the assistance of the secretions 
natural to the mouth and throat, the food 
should be swallowed. Food should never be 
washed down the throat into the stomach; the 
wisest plan is never to drink whilst any food is 
in the mouth. The saliva which mixes with 
the food during mastication contains a ferment 
which assists the digestion of food very mate- 
rially. If mastication is not fully performed, 
then the proper flow of saliva does not take 
place, and consequently the food enters the 
stomach with a deficiency of one of its natural 
digestive requirements. 

It is scarcely out of place here to say that 
mastication of a satisfactory character is im- 
possible if the teeth are in a defective condition. 
To such we would say, visit the dentist, and 
have every tooth put into good working order, 
and every deficiency in the jaw made good by 
artifice, so that you may not suffer from failure 
_ in the performance of that function for which 
teeth are specially adapted. There are doubt- 
less many who desire to preserve their natural 
teeth to do them yeoman service in the future. 
To such we would say, wash the mouth regularly 
with water containing a few drops of Contra- 
Septine fluid: it is powerfully antiseptic in its 
action, arrests decay, and allays irritation of 
the gums, and it is pleasant and refreshing to 
the mouth. 

s« When the digestion of the food is imperfect, 
inflammation is set up in the stomach, and the 
irritation is communicated to other organs by 
means of the nerves and fibres. In particular 
the brain receives intelligence of what is taking 


place, and is excited into a condition of sympa- 
thetic irritability. No mental peace and tran- 
quillity is to be expected when the digestion is 
seriously at fault. Moreover, the brain is not 
the only organ that is excited and distressed ; 
other organs suffer, and, if neglected, may 
become the seats of very serious complaints— 
as instance of which we might mention the 
kidneys in diabetes. Too much emphasis cannot 
therefore be laid upon the following instruc- 
tions—If perfect ease in all parts of the body is 
not produced after careful mastication and the 
assistance of a few doses of pepsine, immediate 
recourse should be had to a medical practitioner. 
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HEALTH AND CLEANLINESS. 
Ir cleanliness comes after godliness, this ought 
to be a very pious age, judging from the 
numerous and ever-present calls to use some 
one or other of the special soaps now manu- 
factured in such huge quantities. Seeing the 
smoke, dirt, and waste materials of every de- 
scription incidental to a crowded civilisation, it 
appears to us that cleanliness is one of the main 
conditions of health, and that whoever makes 
personal or domestic washing more easy or 
more agreeable is a real benefactor. Some 
year or two ago the discovery was made that 
paraffin was an excellent aid to the cleansing 
of clothes, and housewives braved all the un- 
pleasantness of its use, and even the after-taint 
of its odour, in the hope that their household 
labours might be lhghtened, and that the 
whiteness of their linen might be unimpeach- 
able. Owing to variations in the hardness of 
the water, and still more especially to the 
variation in the kind of soap used, much dis- 
appointment was experienced after trying the 
new method. However, a firm of manufacturers 
—Messrs. Jas. Dyson & Co., of Atlas Works, 
Elland, Yorkshire—set themselves to solve the 
problem by producing a DRY SOAP suitable | 
for the purpose, combining it with Musk and 
other compounds, thus giving it an agreeable 
odour. That ‘“Dyson’s Musk Paraftin Dry 
Soap,” which “PERFUMES EVERY- 
THING,” answers its purpose, may be gathered 
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from the enormous sale which it has obtained 
since its introduction, as it is now known all 
over the world ; while we also understand that 
the firm has received three Gold & Silver Medals, 
and is on the Admiralty and War Office lists as 
Contractors to Her Majesty’s Government. 





DRY FEET AND HANDS. 


To ensure yourself against chilblains be most 
particular to dry the hands thoroughly after 
washing, and do not wear the same boots every 
day, especially in wet or snow. Another pre- 
caution is to use cork or other soles inside the 
boots, and carefully remove and air them before 
the fire every night. If roughness of the skin 
or chilblains should be observed, use a little 
very good chilblain liniment, rubbing it briskly 
in for some minutes. Camphor ice is also 
good in the very early stages and as a preven- 
tive. Mawson’s White Rose Glycerine is, 
however, one of the most agreeable and 
efficacious of skin preservatives. 


CHRISTMAS DRINKS. 


Apart from intoxicants there is now a fairly 
good variety of beverages for parties and 
family use. The Nectar Creams, and espe- 
cially that one of them containing Kola, 
ought to be liberally patronised this year. The 
Gazogene also yields a good supply of efferves- 
cents at a very moderate outlay, and is more 








convenient than the usual small bottles. Then 
as a hot restorative drink, besides the eternal 
coffee, Lakola is now being extensively used. 
It is prepared from the Kola nut, and is 
pleasant, stimulating, and invigorating. 


BEWARE 
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COMICAL AND CHEMICAL. 


COLLECTED AT THE CHEMIST’S COUNTER AND 
ELSEWHERE. 





CHEMICAL CoMPLIMENT : ‘‘ You oughter be in 
jail pickin’ opium, you ought.” 





OLD WELL-KNowN : “Give us the ingridiences 
for that mixter again.” 

Chemist: “Oh, I thought your wife had 
quite recovered.” 

O. W. K.: ‘“ Yes, so she had, but she’s had a 
relap.” 


BRILLIANT and impulsive people have black 
eyes ; or, if they don’t have ’em, they are apt 
to get ’em if they are too brilliant and too 
impulsive, 

Otp Lapy: “ Doctor, do you think there is 
anything the matter with my lungs?” 

Physician (after careful examination): ‘I 
find, madam, that your lungs are in a perfectly 
normal condition.” 

Old Lady: ‘‘Oh, horrible, horrible! how long 
can I live with them in that condition ?” 





Scene— Ward in hospital. 
Doctor: “ Well, nurse, how many dead this 
morning ?”’ 


Nurse: ‘ Eleven, sir.” 
Doctor: “I thought I gave medicine for 
twelve,” 


Nurse: ‘One wouldn’t take it, sir.” 





GazzAm: ‘‘ Life is easily destroyed. I knew 
a strong man who died after having a tooth 


pulled.” 
Maddox: “ How long after?” 
Gazzam : ‘*‘ About ten years.” 





A New York editor, who wrote an obituary 
notice of a man of some celebrity, said: “ He 
began life as a legal practitioner, but was 
diverted from it by a love of letters.” He did not 
see the printer’s proof, and was confronted the 
next morning with this: ‘‘ He began life as a 
legal politician, but he was diverted from it by 
a love of bitters.” 
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